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 Fust bl nl ed ba Md at i a ¢ By many a green and creeping shrub, Her scarf around his arm is twined 
= ural igd BRAY TRB. Cs CG. an And one tall palu-tree’s shade. For love’s remembering .spell— 
sud- Fe ny! on It-roused a warrior and his bride— Ah! would that kindred skill could bind 3 
pver, DEATH'S DOINGS. His bride! What doth she there? | The links of life as: well! - 
Mrs. By Dagley.—Second Edition. \ Or, rather ask, when led by love, The battle steed is waiting nigh, i 
1, al A second edition of this very miscellaneous and amusing work What will not woman dare ! * Nor brooks his lord's delay ; a 
trac having been demanded, the author has not shown himself ungrateful Said | her timid nature was And eager troops are trampling by, . x 
asine for the public favour, but has, on the contrary, redoubled his efforts Like her cheek’s timid hue? And wave their banners gay. : 
your, to make, it still more worthy of popularity than. the first. But fearful though that nature be Nor boding dream; nor bitter care, 
thful As an. example of the novelties sntroduced, we shall take the Pic- She hath her courage too : In that proud host are found, 
ms ot ture of Death and the Warrior, which bas been written on in a Very 8 : While echoing through the startled air 
that fine manner by graceful Feeling, Genius, Talent, and Wit It repre- Go ask the fever couch, the cell The cheerful trumpets sonnd.°? 
atres sents an armed knight issuing from his tent to battle; a fair Indy Of guilt: she hath no part ae : . tJ 
to be is tying her scarf on his arm, but Death is placing the helm upon In courage of the head and hand, The maid, with mingled pride and grief, 
ee hiis head. Upon this the muse of Mrs. Hemans has poured forth the | She hath that of the-heart, sed eae tate pete 22 
its as r’ r er : int— Ts . p a e 
in following Le ngen and ae yaar strain | % this nee auoaghe that gentle one Through dins A ert epeear Seiie, 
1 the ‘* Ay, warrior, arm! and wear thy plume ro oa — bower, He sees but Victory’s golden wreath 
On a proud and f: arless brow! Where in her husband’s halls she dwelt had tenes’ diag fi 
I am the lord of the lonely tomb Nursed like a lovely flawer. : caps sey wey 
ede. rd Oo 3 , Nor thinks how soon the form of Death & 
ough And a mightier one than thou! That trumpet-call, it roused them both May cross the path of fame! : 
f the Bid thy sor:!’s love farewell, young chief! From a sweet dream of home— : ‘A last farewell—a last embrace, ' 
very Bid ber a long farewell! t Roused him to hopes that with such sound And now for glory’s plain !” 
y hink Like the morning’s dew shall pass that grief— To gallant spirits come. Those parting accents left a trace 
f the Thou comest with me to dwell ! And she—at least she hid the fears Of frenzy on her brain. 
his is ‘Thy bark may rush through the foaming deep, That clouded her fair brow ; Aud when the warrior’s helm was brought © 
scOru ‘Thy steed o’er the breezy bill; | Her prayers had guarded him in fight, To crown his forehead fair, 
tem But they bearshee on to.a place of shoep, Might they not guard hin now ? Alas' the shuddering maiden thought i 
el Navtastpad etd andatil !' “ Ste armed bim, though her trembling hand "Iwas Deaththat placed it there !”’ 
“soa ‘Was the voice | heard thy yaoice,O Death ’ Shook like a leaf the while ;— =— 
ve it. Andis thy day so near? The battle had his onward glance, THE CLUBS OF: ST. JAMES’S; 
bun Then - the r¢ sen a? ty last breath But she his lingering smile. And. Characteristiés of the Otit Scheel of Fashion. i 
t he mage ve hind 7 re She brought the blue and broidered scarf, BY AN OCTOGENARIANs 
ftiest Banners shall float, with the trumpet’s note, Her colours for his breast : Anchovies on Trees—‘ A few years ago,” said Sheridan, “ an Iris), 
— Abovemeasidie; Bu: what dark dreary shape has brought officer who Velunged to a regiment in garrison in Motta, returned to 
gers- And the palm-tree wave o'er my noble grave _ His helm and plumed crest? this country oa leave of absence; and according to the custom of 
mn Under the Syrian chy. | Fell shade! they see. they heed. thee not travellers, was fond of relating the wonders he had seen. Among 
TLits High hearts shall bura in the royal hall, Thou of the cP a dle a gag other things, he one day; in # public coffee-room, expatiated on the 
a te When the minstrel names that spot ; The viewless shaft. the pers Je ealt. excellency of living in general among the military. * But,’ said be, 
ns Sag And the eyes | love shall weep my fall— O Death! here is thy sting! ‘as for the Anchovies, by the powers: there is nothing to be seen 
“. Death! Death! I fear thee not.’ ri , iad Ae tbl like (hem in tue known world!’ P 
+ ve ips would close in pious hope, ‘Why, that is a bold assertion,’ said a gentleman present; ‘fort 
. ye : ped pong haughty beast, The eyes in willing sleep, think England can boast of that article in as great perfection as any 
as at ee ae ae ee } L will | But for the tears, the bitter tears, country, if not greater.’ 
ages a aan -y esa yr Sg soul will part That love is left to weep. ‘ My dear Sur,’ replied the Irishman, «you'll pardon me for saying , 
mos! eheaeiarmaindieet | that your opinion is founded on sheer ignorance oi the fact:—excuse 
rene It may -be-far from.thy steel-clad bands, By Another. my plain spaking; but you ’d soon be of my way of thinking, if you 
agui That J shall make thee mine ; ‘Tis evening, and the blood-red west saw the fruit growing so beautiful and large, as ! baveseen it many’s 
pro It may be-lone on the desert-sands, Has not so deep ared, ' the day. 
same Where men for fountains pine! As hath that slaug hter-field, where lie * Weil done, Pat, exclaimed his opponent, ‘ihe truit’ growing so 
‘oe It may be deep amidst heavy chains, The dying and the dead. ena ne and large !—on a tree, | suppose? Come, you won't beat 
ar ¢ s o ; old— ae : that, however.’ ; 
_— I he pred pei. pe a pains, gy ay oe eer nepal pony of gto! | ‘Do you doubt the word of a gentleman, Sur?’ retorted the officer. 
atur Whenewlth te taate the bela! hurdle 006 dat end une | ‘I doubt the fact, Sir,’ answered the gentleman. 
pate ‘ ‘ ‘ Wer th aod ok ‘Then, by the powers! -you only display your own want of under- 
oe Death! Death? 'ge toa doom uakiest tae plgmapics sail standing by sovdoing: and b take it very uncivil of you; for I’ve 
e full . if this indeed must be! The strife is past like other storms, seen the anchovies grow upon the trees with ny own eyes, many 's 
mine But the cross is bound upon my breast, Soldier and chief are gone, ithe hundred time; and beautiful’s the grove of them that the Go- 
pe te And I may not shrink for thee : Yet lightly falls a woman’s step— ' vernor has-has in his gard-n on the esplinade :—besides, the whole Ss 
— Sound, clarion, sound !—for my vows are given What doth she there alone? | of the wails of the fortress are completely covered with them, asall 
To the cause of the boly shrine; Tis. she! the Provence Rose; oh, wel! | my brother officers could attest af this present writing, were they 
, I bow tay soul to the will of Heaven, Sesh eame beewoms ber now! ; here to the fore, to do that same.’ ; 
_— O Death' and not to thine!’ ” } The pale and dead ar d ‘Upon my soul,’ returned bis opponeat, laughing heartily, “you 
Te. : : ‘ ee wen ore ees | oul-mandeville even Sir John hiwself—and he was no flincher ata 
afe By the side of this effusion is a worthy compecr; a beautiful and Wear not more ghastly brow. r : . 
fel; Poe "walla a one : - . tit. He it was, believe, who asserted that oysters grew upon trees 
elevated composition from the pen of L. E. L. Wae Gee her cearch——teo eden che Gade | on the Malabar coas!; but you give anchovies ready pickled, from the 
«It came upon the morning wind Her vatiant knight laid low ; |same source! Huzza for St. Patrick!—the days of airacles have 
One loud and thrilling tone, Thou fatal helm, thou hast betrayed | returned! 
being’ And distant hills sent forth their yoice— His head to the lite-blow. .. | Then, Sur,’ returned the Irishman, bridling witi anger, ‘am I 
Whi The trumpet-call was blown. One blasting gaze—one load wild shriek— | (0 understand that you doubt my word?’ 
= And sterner grew each stately brow She sinks upon his breast: : m ; You may understand, Sir, what you Goepnide but, hen 4 the 
As that war-blast pass d by, O Death! thou nast beew merciful— icense ee venere is generatiy allowed to ete ex npstey. oo : 
And redder grew each warrior cheek, | For both, both are at rest.” 1 om aad muppose — any geatiomen a , apd | tees ae 4 ve of > 
Brighter each warrior eye. ss Se “a aw ce | erate with an absurdity so palpable, as that of anchovies growing 
¢ The next piece is descriptive of the scene, and does eredit to the | upon trees. 
se te But other cheeks grew pale to hear, ‘talent of Mr. D..L. Richardson (the author of a pretty volume of As much as to gay, Sur, in plain terms, that I have told a lie?— / 
| hew And other eyes grew dim ; Sonnets, of which.a little fgiry edition has lately been published) fsay the word, Sar, andl am satisied. I'm not quarrelsome, Sur. t 
— Woman shares.not man’s battle joy- “Fhe warrior’s soul is kindling now ‘out, by my sowl! only say that, and you bad better beeu boru with- 
yr rare ie bo geaphyndanpreg With wildly-blending fires, - | out a shoe to your foot, or @ shirt to your back.’ 
y ‘The same blast lights the glance of fame, He fondly breathes each raptured vow | * Neither you, Sir,’ retarned the gentleman, ‘nomany oiber man 
“4 Darkens the martial frown That faithful love inspires; | shal! counpel me to say that t believe that which by qature is impos- 
es ; hich. a woman’s rose-lip fades— snares das . i sible.’ 
- 4 ps hich her hone poe rata wae onlin o sy Laos ‘Then, Sur, I'll beg laveto address a few words to this honoura- , 
ral ‘ g ie A aeainh wetieinass lofties tone ble company; after whichy &®s my.veracity and Lonour are concern- ; 
_— Proudiy that trumpet sweeps thy hills : 4 k “be sty OO ed, both as an officer aud @ gentieman,—if you do not. retract your , 
Sone Land of the sword andsbrine ; ee ep. ‘words, and own youreouviction that what | Have said is true, ! 
it calls the soldier of the Cross Shey bear the war-notes on the gale, | shall insist on.your meeting me in another place, more cunvaaient , 


me Se To fight for Palestine. Before the tent they stand, 
His form is clad in glittering mail 


The sword is in his hand; 


imay be, for settling disputes, than this room.’ .. ! 
‘Go on, Sir,’ said the-gentleman. 


‘In the first place, then, gemtismen,apeg wy bouour.and cen. 


"t roused one tent, which stood apart 
Within the barrier made 
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pan — an ee 
science! as I have a soul to be saved and to escape the pains of purga-| 
tory! | swear by all the saints in the calendar, and tue divil bimiselt 
to boot, that L would seora to tell a falsehood to man or wortal— 
these very eyes have, on ten thousund different occasions, seen the 
anchovies as plump as gouseberries growing on and plucked from 
ihe tees in his Majesty’s island and fortress of Malta. Ip the second 
vince ; 

‘Impossible!’ exclaimed his pertinacions opponent: ‘1 tell you to 
your face, and belore these geotiemen, thal you never saw any such 
thing.’ 

* The lie direet '—By the rod of St, Patrick! it is more than a Chris- 
tian officer ean bear:—but EN keep myself cool for ihe bonoar of the 
corps; and I'd advice you, Sur, if you can't be aisy, that you'd better 
be as aisy as you can; for if you spark such anoiher di-respeettul and 
injurious word, Eli woteall you out at ail; bal, by the powers! Pl 
Swile your «ye out on the spot, and plaster the walis wath ye ar 
blood !—-so0 you hau better take care of yoursell aad not be cantanke- | 
rons, iny dear houey. Bat, to return to wy argument, Sar, which 
You so unciwiliy interrupted 5 I was going to observe, in the second 
place, to yourself, (hat itis a sale in be army, and more particularly | 
inthe bouwonp ble corps to whieh T belong, that oo geatleman shal: | 
presume to douul the werd of another, uniess that he cau pagitwely | 
prove thethe is wrong, aud that tuo onthe spot. Tuerefome, Su, 
even suppose that | had tould you a he, you have no righty 
laws of honour, to chefllenge ime with ity Vecause you sever W 
Vintta at all, end of course could not see the thing with your OW 
eyes. Bui, car, by way of conclusion to my discourse, I have fo re 
dark to ye, that you have not only isuited an olliver aud a geile 
Man, batan dishman; therefore t trust that ev cy one preseat wil 
see that Live sufficient reason lor req@ining satisinciion.’ 

‘saticficthoa'—pook! pooh! tor What? tora mere difference o 
Opinion ? Nousenuse! exclaimed several of the party. 

‘TE beg your pardon, gentiewan, no daference of opinion at ali; he | 
has given me the le > and Cor ailias O Fiavegan’s own father’s son 
wou lake tie be inom manor mortal, even, as | said betore, if it wos | 
Do ye kaow che way we begin fighting to Pypperary 2 D7) 
if ye dow’t: P iddy chalks bis hat, d’ve see, ali round the run | 
*f should like any | 
So, then, | 


—— 
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true. 
teil ve, 
ot i: and down he (throws ion ine green tur. 
body fo tell me now,” says be, “thal (his isn't sidvur laice 
aw ay they go to it with the shilelagh ? you uaderstand me, Sar, that 
isour way. Au trishman’s honour is dearer to limdhan bis tile; and 
even whe: inthe wroug, he’d sooner die (haa have ale thrown in 
histeci so now, ge tlemen, Ph bid you aba good night; and as | 
lor you, Sur, here 1s my card, which bse be hoppy to ex: hange | 
for yours.’ 

» the Englishmon of course gave his address, and the next dav ihe 
parties met, at ended by ther secouds. ‘liey firoa, and O'Fianagan’s 
shot iook eff et i ihe fleshy part of fas Oppoueuts thigh, whieh invade 
the latter Juaip avout a toul trou tre geound, and | li lat upoi his 
back, Where be lay ior afew seconds i agony, Kicking 
fois being obse ved by the Irishinaas second, he said, ‘You vas 
hit vour man, OFia laznm that is certain? TE tuink not daogerousis 
howevers wal capers be culs.’ 

* Capers! erpers!’ excl ‘ined the Leishman 
powers! Wha hese b done? What a ae . 
running upto his wounded antagouts!, he took his hand, and press- 


lors 
‘Oh! the heavenly 
adful mistake! And 


ing it eagerly, thus addressed himi— My dear triad! if ye're Kit, | 


aX ver pardon in this world aud the wext; tor | made a divil of a) 


mistake ;—-it was capers that L saw growing upon the trees at Matta, | 
| one’s conlidence 


and vot anchovies at abl!’ 

“the wounded man, smiling at this lidicrous explanation and 
apology, said, 
tie sooner, [dou ttuink you have quile killed me, 
will remember the dilference between anchovies and capers as long 
as vou tiv,” 

The Duke of Devonshire’s Llade-bone.—The old Duke of Devon- 
shire, for several years, was mw the habit of supping at Brookes’s; 
and his favourite dish was a broiled or devilled blade bone of mutton ; 
aflier picking which, he usually drank Champagne-puncn, or aiuy other 
beverage that he might bappento prefer iis Grace’s partiality for 
the above fare induced others to follow his example; aud biade-bones 
were frequently in such request, that the batchers of St. James's 
Market have sometimes been unable to atlord a sufficient supply. 

One night, Mr. Sheridan coming in late, and beimg pretiy sharp 
set, called for a broiled blade-bone. The waiter told him that there 
was ouly one in the house, and thaf had just been ordered by the 
Duke of Devonshire *‘‘ Oh, very well, no matter,” said Sheridan, 
* [shall think of something else, by and by.”’ Determined, however 
to have a blade-bone, he resolved to play a trick upon the Duke, 
which'he did as toilows:—Going up to the table where he sat, just 
as the waiter was about entering with the tray and cover, and putiing 
on an expression of great indignation and disgust, he thus addressed 
Mr, Hare, who sat by the Duke; ‘ Upon iny soul, sir, L was never 
so disgusted in my life, as witha scene which | witnessed a few mo- 
ments ago. Returning from the House, just by the Abbey my foot 
slipped, and | fell intoa puddle. Beimg very wet and uncomfortable 
and there being uo fire in any of the raoms below, f ran down into 
the kitchen, where | knew there was a good one. Whilst | stood 
drying my stockings and breeches, one of the Irish chairmen came 
in and laid hold of a prime biade-bone that lay upon the table, and 
began to gnawit in famous style. One of the cooks observing this, 
sprang towards him, aud seizing hold ot it, threw it on the gridiron, 
saying, ‘ D—n your greedy guts, you Trish ———, that blade-bone 
was for the Duke of Devonshire, and we have no other in the house: 
couldu’t you find any thing else to fix your hungry teeth iv, you in- 
ferual rascal?’ Poor Paddy slunk off, vexed at not being allowed 
to finish his snack, aud mumbled as be went out, ‘ What a thunder- 
ing row about a durty mutton-bone!’ | appeared to take no notice 
of the circumstance; but was resolved to acquaint his Grace with it, 
in case the said delicious morceau should be servedup: and by Jove! 
here itis!” 

Sheridan’s trap was well set, for the Duke, turning down the cor 
ners of his mouth, pushed the tvav from bim, whilst he turned bis 
head aside, acd vociterated to the waiter to bring him a glass of 


brandy. The man, astonished, did as he was ordered, and was car- 


rying the trav towards the sideboard, when Sheridan, who followed | 


him close, told him to lay tt down on another table and to bring him 
a couple of botiles of Champagne as soon as possible He then sat 
dowa, and, as he a few days atierwards told the Duke aod others, 
* maie a glorious supper; for he had beea devilishly hungry.” 
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VISITS TO TARAM, 
The Execution. 

“Yon have lately had strange domes in the Underoon,” seid a 
friend to me one dav, while | was smoking my kalleoou | his Balla 
Khoneh, and reflecting on the very matters which were then stim. iJa- 
ting his curiosity —* one docs not know what tobelieve. There are 
80 Many reports aly vad, and they 
ailof tvem so extraordinary, that | eonfess | can make nothing of 
them.” 

“What 
is said amongst the people?’ 

* | have heard,” he repeated, 
lieve: but the substance of the whole, so far as Lean understand it 


are so untike one another, and 


heard?” said [; “I shuuld like to know what 


have vou 


is. this, that oue of ie kiug’s wives bas Leer poisoued, bya slave girl, | cency.—I looked down, and saw the honivle wound, the blood | 


\the Underoon. 


i few countenances ever lied more beantifully. 


in them!) were fixed on the opposite corner of the apartment, 


_ closed—How delicate, an 


his lieels. | 


‘My good fellow, F wish you had thought et thata lit. | 
" but L hope you, there is noe one in your own family capable of doing as much tor} 


‘“” great deal that one cannot be- 





— ——— a 


who intended to have served half-a-dozen others in the same way, 
bad she not been detected.” 

“ Nay,” sad I, “you must tell me more of these reports-—What 
do they say about me ?” 

* They say,” replied my friend, “that the moment your finger 
touched her pulse, you declared that she had been poisoned, and 
pronounced her incurable. Morevver, that you vamed the precise 
drug, which, it afterwards appeared, had been adininistered, and 
foretold the minute at wiich she would dic, with such precision, that 
one might have set bis watch by i!, Cell me what was the girl’s mo- 
tivetorit?) Had her mistress used ber harshly? Or had she threat- 
ened todo so? Or was there a man in the case? Orwas the dose 
iutended for some one else?” 











SS ree Same 


pouring from it down her neck, and over her cheek and long locks. 
rhe mangled head was still pressed down by the knee of the execu- 
tioner ; and though | could not see her face, there was an expression 
of even more dreadful import at sucha time in the convulsive move- 
toents of ber frame. 

They deliberately rolled her over on the other side. Her hair was 
hangiug loose, and her countenance was so covered with it and with 
her lood, that I could distinguish nothing of ber features; but the 
struggling, suffocating oppression of her breathing was unendora- 
ble. Some tried to keep up their ferocity by ejaculations of the 
coarsest kind, but few joined them; and I could hear the shortened 
breathing of every one around me. 

The knife was again brandished.—Many questions were put, but 





“You have put questions,” replied 1, “(which involve important 
considerations. Her mistress had ever used the girl kindly. Sbe was 
one ot the best dressed slaves in the Haram, and was indeed a com- 
panion raiber than a slave to her mistress. It was something mere | 
serious than any individual feeli g of revenge. It was a deep-laid 
plot of fearful magnitude, which wes intended to involve many other 
persons. J} saw the wreich to-dey. dhe is a magnificent-lookin 
creature ;—not a trace of any evil feeling is to be tound in the soft 
but elevated expression of her five features. Though the proof 
against her is fall and unequivocal, i is uapossible to look upom her 
aud not betieve ber innogent. | reme to hav 
Ob! the stanton, what) 

ul she had been ugly, fe ‘nsbe might have go 
paght that Leare. But my beartgeme vow or other le 
towards @ pelt ie Oa this _ ie | have a mixture of horgor, 
pity, and adm ninme, w perplexes me miserably. And 
then to think that to-m@rrow she must die sucha dreadtul death, and 
10 ater torture! She will disclose something curious. This 
is not the doing ot aslave. Greater people than she have urged ber 
to it, poor creature. Yet she must be a depraved wretch, though 


* When I saw ber she was sitting in her tine clothes ona dirty mat 
in a corner ot the room,in which she had been confined. She did 
did not weep, and there was wo expression of deep anguish in her 
countenance—veither could | say that it betrayed any signs of fear 
Her large dark hazel eyes (what things | have seen rolling about 





She 


was pale, ead some disorder of her hair, and of her dress, showed | 
that sne had satfered violence: , and told thatshe was a prisoner. You 
might have taken her for « p-nsive tunatic, or for an imprudent girl 
who had been detected in forbidden company, but never would you 


ortouer tor murder. So much calm- 
tiow sottly ber long black eyelashes 
inir cheek as she sat with her eyes bali 
fowny, and smooth, the pale cheek on 
which those eyelashes rsied—how beautitul the whole counte 
nance—how fine the expression—with much in tot pride, and 
more of gertleness. Can it be that such a creature ts a murderer ? 
I tear—l! lear it istoo true. What lovely skins some snakes are al 
lowed to wear! What bew itching shapes the devil gets into! God 
curse him.” 


have guessed that she was 
ness with ber dejection 
seemed to repose on he) 


‘* You seem to be strangely moved, Meerza,” said my friend, * for | 
this worthless creature. 


I wonder to ear a man ot your seuse, and 
sound principles, regretting thet justice should be euforced against 
a shameless wretch whom you hetieve to be guilty, Whom you know 
tu be guilty, of a most abominable erime—a crimewhich shakes every 
i those aboutthem., Whocan teel secure in bis 
own house, if a slave, who bas been uniformly well treated, is found 
(to have poisoned her indalgent osiress? Do you feel sure that 


yeu? Will you eat your meals now with tue same confidence as be- 

|tore this took place? Will oo feelings of doubt and fear come slong 
with every morsel that you eat? Wail you not, after every meal, 

\instead of feeling refreshed and satisfied, sit watching your inward 
| sensations with anxiety and alarm? Will not the slightest feeling of 
‘uneasiness, Which, at anv other lime, could attract no attention, ex 
| cite in you learfo! misgivings? Will vou venture to reprove your 
: Will noi 


| servants as treely as before, when they comimit any fault ? 
| every thing you do in your own house be tinctured witb the fear of 
| poison 2” 

« For God's sake have done!” 
| peace of mind and body for a month at least, 
free. I shall go to witness the execution, for the express purpose of 
relating it to my family. 
suffer trom his women ! 
tients-——God be your protection. 
come back and dine with you.” 

With this | took my leave, impressed with the trath of what my 


said I, “‘you have destroyed my 


But itis near sunset and [ must visit my pa- 
As you have no women, I shall 


ot matters in my own hovse; tor, only a few days before, | had as- 
sisted my wife io punish tbe woman who cooked tor us. 

| proceeded to the Unceroon, where every one was in consierna- 
tion. Women, who had not, during their whole lives, entered a 
cooking place, or prepared a pilau, were vusily occupied in the 
kitchens cooking their own dinners. Every Kind of confidence was 
destroyed. Hail the women had felt, or fancied they fell, some un- 
easy sensation, which their fears had magnified into dreadiul symp- 
Every face was pale aid haggard with anxiety. No one ad 


toms. 
they bad most confidence. Suspicion was in every look. Those 
for whom I prescribed, begged that | would seal their packets of 
medicine with some oth rseal than that which Thad been in the 
habit of using. Even the chiidren seemed to be unhappy and dejec- 
ed. Groups of older persous were collected in several of the courts, 
speaking earnestly in an under tone of voice. ‘There was an air oi 
misery about the whole palace which went to my beart, beavy, and 
cold, and oppressive. 

When I bad finished my professiofial duties, I determined to visit. 
who had caused so much sorrow 





once more, the accursed slave gir}, 
and uneasiness; and having been fully awakened to the worst view 
}of the case, | went armed against every solt and (ender feeling, aud 
lina frame of mind which would almost have fitted me to become 
her executioner. 


When near the room in which she was confined, I perceived some 


commotion about the door, 


As L crossed the threshold of the ante-room, a sbrill scream pierced 


Before | had 
wd was considerable,) i could 
hear a low, todistinet, suppressed moaning Pushing forward a litel 
ever the culprit, who lay pr 


the execrations which were poured upon the prisone r. 


ye! got within sight of her, (for the cr 


bending strate 


farther, | saw two men 


on the floor.—One of them held fi ly, with his left hand. the ear o 


the wre hed girl, anadin fits right brandished a large kutte , Which | 
rom ‘uae8 to lim he ro ltoh ear, or to herthroat to extor 
from ber answersto the questions he had put to her. One of his 
Knees was ti routed oi acer f nier ne k ima ever and anon he threw 
bis whele weight apon it, i i thought tt must have broken unde 
him. Ishut my eyes in diseust, at aspectecle so revolting, but had 
-caicely done $ , A hen another seream forced me to open them.— 


‘Toe first thing that met mv sight 
l sp inkled with blood, which the merciless m 


head, and held up in triumph, with » feartul smile of self-compla 
} 








Wheat you say is tuo | 


What endless inisery a man is doomed to | 


friend had stated, and not at all comtortably coufident as to the state | 


mitted to their apartments or kitehens any but the servants in whom | 


and heard the sound of harsh voices. | 


me through, and made my heart flatier with agitation. —Still I joined | 


was her delicate while ear, now | 
io had severed trom her 


no reply was given. “ Are you so obstinate!’ demanded the exe- 
cutioner; “ are you determined to answer none of my questions ? 
Then Bishmilla ul Rakhman ul Raheem,” (In the name of God, the 
most merciful, the most benevolent;) and as he uttered the words, 
a single stroke of his knite separated the other ear from her head ; 
but po scream, no moan followed, no struggle could be per- 
ccived,—some said she was dead, some that she had fainted.—I ho- 
ped the first was true, but I was mistaken. Slowly she began to re- 
vive, after her hair had been removed from her face and a cup of 
water thrown over it;—they raised her up, and she sat for atime be- 
wildered; at length a checked respiration marked the return of con. 
sciousness, —TI saw it, and felt at that instant a pang which I had ne- 
ver felt befure 

,, | knew that the sentence which had heen passed upon her had not 
yet been fulfilled, and that she had yet much to suffer before she was 
led to end the last scene of her existence. She knew it too, and my 
heart bled for her, though | tried to fortify it by painting to myself 
her crime and her depravity in the most revolting and irritating point 
of view; but it would not do,—and {| felt, that had the power been 
in my hands, her punishment would now have ende';—I felt, too, 
the wisdom of the ancient custom, according to which, all offenders 
should receive their punishment in the presence of the judge who 
has condemned them to suffer it, whe'her he be king or governor, 
and lamented that in this instance it had been set aside, for I knew 
thatthe Shah had a merciful heart, more merciful than any prince 
who ever sat on the throne of Persia, though his servants, alas! bad 
no pity in their bosoms 

They returned to their work—one of them thrust his knife between 
her teeth and forced open her jaws; she tried to struggle, but she 
was faint and weak, and even had she not been so, any resistance she 
would have made would equally have been in vain. Her mouth was 
forced open, and then they fixed an iron hook in her tongue, and 
drew it out—her bosom heaved as if it would have burst, a cold 
sweat stood upon her brow, her eyes glared wildly, and she uttered 
an agonizing cry like the langh of a maniac—it was but au instant: 
aud then, that portion of her tongue which protruded, was cut off, 
| aud hung like a bit of cold raw flesh upon the hook 
| Her tortures were now over for a time, and | felt relieved : but 
| wheneshe asked for water, the bollow mumbling which issued from 
the bloody empty cavern of her mouth, was to me more heart-rend- 
ing than all | had seen her endure, 

With a composure which calmed us all, she washed her own wounds 
and her hair, and hastily arranged her disordered dress; then re- 
| turned to the mat on which I had seen her seated in the morning.— 
| Her countenance gradually resumed the expression it bad then borne 
and as the handkerchief which she threw over her head covered ber 
| wounds, you could have discovered nothing, but the blood upon the 
floor, by which to guess at what had ha: pened 

I returned home, exhausted with the excitement, and with the heat 
jand pressure of the crowd, and related te my assembled family, with 
jaw air of indifference, and even of triumyh. the punishment ef the 
wretch who had poisoned her mistress. My women lavisied upon 
her every opprobrious epithet they could think of, and almost pro- 
voked me to say somethingin her behalf; Sot § thought it more pra- 
dent to dwell on the horrors of the punishment, which, whatever 
might bave been the feelings of my listeners, extraeted from them 
nothing but assurances that it was well merited —assurances which I 
could not help suspecting were intended rather to screen themselves 
from suspicion, than to express what was intheir hearts. * * = * 

I had been obliged, in a great measure against wy will, to witness 
| the horrors of the preceding evening ; and it now seemed probable 
that I should be forced in the same way to be present at the execu- 
|tion thismorning. * * * The certainty of being obliged to wit- 
| mess the execution, now appeared to me to be a much smaller evil 
than f had at first considered it, and my wholeattention was directed 
| to preserving myself from being thrown down and trampled to death 








hy the crowd which carried me along with it. 
We had not, however, far to go; for, as everybody knows. the 
| place of execution is not twenty paces from the gate of the ark.— 
When we halted, I found myself inclosed in a dense ring of specta- 
tors; in the midst of which stood a great brass mortar, raised ona 
mound of earth, and beside it, stuck in the ground, was a linstock 
witha lighted match. The nussukchees ranged themselves on each 
side of this horrible engine; and it was not without some difficulty 
that I succeeded in gaining a position which appeared to me to secure 
me from the danger attending the explosion, and its consequences 
when it should take place. Having taken my station, | began to 
look around me, and saw the officers of justice still pouring into the 
circle, which was widened for their reception by dint of blows.— 
After them, or rather between two of them, came the prisoner. She 
| was enveloped from head to foot ina black robe. which also covered 
her face. Her step was firm, and her carriage stately. She fre 
quently spoke a few words to a eunuch who accompanied her: but 
the noise was so great, that I could hear nothing of their discourse 
As she approached, the spectators became more quiet; and when shi 
had reached the mortar, not a sound was to be heard. Taking ad- 
| vantage c* the silence, she spoke aloud, with a distinctness and com 
posure that astonished every one, and made her words intelligible 
to all.” 

“fama tool, (shesaid) and suffer for a crime which was not ori 
ginated by me I have been deceived, but | have sworn to be secre? 
and Tseornmto betray my friends. Tell the whole Elaram that tor- 

itures have extracted from me no confessions. and that the near ap 
proach of death, in its most appalling form, has not shaken my 


soul 

“ Tknow that they whose characters [ have preserved at the price 
of my life, are at this moment longing for the sound which will an 
nonce that Lam no more, and trembling lest I should redeem my 


See 


a person as tl 
in this country 


* This statement, made even by so respectable 
Meerza. is somewhat startling. We can scarcely, 
imagine a lady whose tongue had been cut out inthe evening, addres 
sing a crowd the next morning, with an articulation which made he 
quite intelligible. Yet there can be no doubt that this woman actu 
tally did so 

lustances of persons speaking intelligibly, whose tongues hat 
lt is singular enough, th 


heen cut out, are numerous in Persia 


those who have lost only the tip of the tongue are often unable | 
make themselves understood, while those who have lost a much la 
yer portion speak almost distinctly. This circumstance is so we 
i known, that a second amputation of a tongue, which has been spa 


ingly dealt with by the executioner, is often resorted to. 
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life by sacrificing theirs. It is no matter. They will know better 
what | was when all is over. 

‘Tell the king, that had he used me more gently, I might have 
been induced to warn him'of dangers from which he cannot now pro- 
tect himself. But I thank him for his cruelty, Had he left me «@ life 
better worth preserving, | might have been tempted to redeem it, 
even by betraying my accomplices; but he has takeu from me the 
wish to live, and, king as he is, he cannot now tempt me to be 
false.” 

The officers, perceiving that her wild address made some impres- 
sion on the multitude, here interrupted her. She made no attewpt 
to proceed, but resigned herself into their hands. They led her in 
front of the mortar, aud yet her step never faltered—neither did she 
speak or unplore, as it is common for even men to do in her situation 
~—neither did she curse, as some do—neither did she weep. ‘They 
told her to kneel down with her breast against the muzzle, and sie 
did so. They put cords round her wrists, and bouud them to stakes 
which had been driven for the purpose—still she showed no sigus of 
emotion—she laid her head upon the mortar, and waited her fate 
with a composure which a soldier might have envied. At length the 
signal was givea—the match was raised—it descended siowly—aad 
atthe moment when it was about to touch the powder, an audivie 
shudder ran through the crowd. The priming caught fire—a mo- 
meat of sickening suspense fullowed—a groan burst from the spec- 
tators—the smoke passed away —no explosion followed—and the uu- 
fortunate wretch raised ber head to see what had happened. 

A faint hope glimmered in my own heart that perhaps this was a 
device to save her lite, but it was not permitted to live long. It had 
scarcely begun to rise within me when I saw the priming renewed 
aud the matcn raised again. ihe coademued wretch laid her head 
once more ou its bard pillow, and uttered a low groan, as if ber spirit 
had parted. It had scarcely been uttered when the explosion took 
place, aud the smoke covered everything from my view. As it gra- 
dually cleared away. it drew a veil from over a horiid and revoliing 
spectacle. The two bodiless arms hung, with their uiaugled and 





blackened ends, from the stakes to whica taey had been bound; and | 


a few yards distant lay a scorched and shattered foot and leg. No 
trace of body or of head remained, anda few tattered remuauts of 
clothes were all besides that were left. 

‘Lhe arms were unbouud from the stakes; and two women, who 
had issued from the ark at the sound of the explosion, rushed to the 
spot—seized them up—anid, concealing them under their veils, hur- 
ried to the Haram with these proofs that the demauds of justice Lad 
Leen fulfilled. 





A SUBALTERN IN AMERICA. 
Cuape. V. 


I have said that the chateau (for the protection of which my friend 
and myself were made answerable) was distant a full mile aud a halt 
from the ground of the encampment, aud separated by rather more 
than half that space from the most advanced of the outposts. Ihe 
orders which we received, were, to keep up a Communication by pat- 
ols and sentinels with the nearest picyuet—not to permit auy vio- 
lence to be done to the house or furniture—to guard ourselves against 
surprisal from the enemy—and to jom the main body as soon as day 
light should appear. lo say the truth, we were far from bing de- 
lighted with the honour conferred upon us; for we could vot but re- 
gard ourselves as exposed to a most unnecessary degree of peril, for 
the attainment of an object hardly worth the risk which was rua in 
seeking to attain it 

The first and greatest lesson which a soldier is required to learn 
is obedience. Whatever may be the exteut of personal hazard or 
personal inconvenience to which it promises to subject him, aa order 
vuce received must be carried iato execution; and both Charlton and 
I were too well acquainted with the customs of the service to hesitate 
on We present occasion, as to our course of proceeding Taking 
with us the allotted guard,— thirty men.—we set out «iihout a urs 
iwent’s delay and reached our station just as a great clock in the 
hall was striking the bour of nine. 

The mansion, buill after the French fashion, was fronted by an ex 
tensive court, fenced in on all sides by a brick wall of sume ten o: 
twelve feetin height. Having traversed this, we arrived at the main 
entrauce, Where we were received, with every demousiration of po- 
liteness and bospirality. by the owner; a very geutlemanly, weil- 
dressed person, apparently about forty years of age. Hy overs helin- 


ed us with apologies for the inconvenience which le doabied nor! 


that he had occasioned; and assured us, in the same breath, t at uo 


efforts would be wauting on his part to render our sojourn with linn | 


as little irksoine as possible. It struck me, atthe moment, that when 
there was rather too much of civiltiy in this, cousideriog the relation 
in which we really stood towards each other; andl coufess that so 
iar from feeling my uneasiness lessened, it became more powerful 


than befure. throug! a vague apprehension of treachery, for whieh | 


1 could not satistactorily account. 
liarly ou my guard; aud perhaps it was well for our litte party that 
my suspicions chaneed to be thus easily excited, 

Having established our meu in one of the oui-buildings, (as many 
of them, at least. as were vot required to keep up the communicati mn 


between the chateau aud the nearest piequct,) we inquired, before | 


entering the house, how mauvy servants (here might be about th 


place, and in what manner they were disposed of It appeared, that 


independently of domestics, no fewer than thirty male siaves, besides | 


women and children, dwelt in the buts adjoining Now though we 
were not afraid of these poor creatures themselves, the thought oc- 
curred to us, that wer, thety master disposed to play the traitor, he 


imight make of any or ali of them, very ready instruments Wi 


therefore, though with a thousand declarations of regret for the ne-| 
cessity under which we lay, insisted upon lodging the whole body, for! 


this night, under one roof; and planted sentiuels so as to binder them 
this, 
we mustered ail (he demestic servants, placed soldiers in the Kitchen 


from bolding avy secre? iitercourse with the family. Besides 


beside them, aus took every other precaution which the singularly 
exposed nature of our situation seemed to require. 
‘This dove, we followed aur host, who con iucted us through a §pa- 


cious aad well ligite ball, up a winding oaken staircase, and intro- 


duced as into a drawing room, fitted up aod furnished with consider. | 


able taste avd elegance. There we tound the rest of the family as 
sembied! it consisted of an old lady, whom he introduced to us as 
his mother—a young lady, wnom he named as bis daughter— and a 
nliddle-aged person in black, who, we were giveato uuderstand, was 


Our acquaintance, it appeared, #as 
a rigid Catholic; and there being no Romish place of worship ia his 


the family pr jest, or confessor. 
neighbourhood, be afforded a home and a maintenance to a domestic | 
chaplain. They were ail, especially the master of the house and lis 
chaplain, well-bred people. The old lady was frank and loquacious ; 
the young one, without being either shy or forward, mamiained ber 
own share in. the conversation ; and both the priest and his patron | 
had seen the world, and seen it to advantage. 
cvouversation alone that they sought to amuse us. ‘Tea, or rather a 
sort of compowid between tea and dinner, was ordered iv. On the 
same table were arranged cups and saucers, several dishes of cold 
neat, a few bottles of diferent kinds of wine, and fruit in plentiful 
variety. Of all of these we were hospiiably invited to partike ; and, 
as the reader will easily believe, it required no violent pressing on 
the part of our entertainers to urge us to & Compliance. 


I resolved, however, to be pecu- | 


complain either of the beds or lodgiig-apartinents which were offer- 
ed foc our accommodation. OUur meal being concluded, aud as much 
claret consumed as we felt disposed to indulge in, the master of the 
house led us up stairs, and usvere | us mtoa large well-furmshed cham- 
ber, from which a door opened iuto a smailer apartment beyond. In 
the former stood a capacious four-post bed ; iv the tatter, a neat 
French couch was erecicd. These conveniences he pointed out, aad 
leaving us to decide by whom they should respectively be occupied, 
he wished us good night, and withdrew. 

My compeuion happened to be, at this time, in a delicate state of 
bealth—the fatigues of the two last days overcame him, and te 
readily aud glad y threw himself upon the bed. It was uot su with 
me. if ol robust, i was at atl events capable of enduring my fuli 
share of privations; aud bielt myself, under existing circumstances, 
called upon vo exert my powers of vigilance to the utunust. 1 did 
exert them. Instead of lying down, | wrapped ny cloak about me, 
aud descending quietly to the court-yard, walked about tn the cool 
night air; sometimes looking ia upon the men to see that they were 
in @ state of preparation, and at other times trudging from post to 
post, inorder io keep the sentinels on the alert. 

I was setting out, a little alter miduight, to perform the last men- 
tioned of these duties, when the appearance of Williams, who ad- 
vanced through the court with rapid strides, greatly surprised me 
I had heard several of the sentinels challenge; but neither tumuli 
nor the report of fire-arms foliowing their challenges, | paid little 
heed to either. As may be imagiued, I eagerly inquired into the 
causeé,of his visit; and my consternation may be guessed at, when 
he rmed me that au Americav straggler had fallen into (he hauds 
of his picquet, from whom inio: wation was obtained that an attempt 
was about to be made to cut ofl the party atthe chateau. This, he 
alleged, was to be done by the connivance, and under the directions 
of the master of tie house; tor whom, or for a messenger from 


prise now waited 





| telligence in no very euviaole state of mind. Qui numbers, as i 
| weil Knew, were not equal to a successful resisian: srovided the as- 
| sailauts chose to do ties duty, and there was uo) « point on which 
jwe might not be assailed to advantage, The sivod ti a sort 
of corner, between two roads; the one, that by wich our column 
had advanced in tue moruing ; the other a cross road, which came 
— upon it atright angles. Along either of thew, avi infantyy only, 
but cavalry, aud even arullery, wight march; wiilst the broken na- 
ture of the ground in our rear, afforded a Giousaad facilities for the 
approach of troops, who migit collect, uauviiced by our sentinels, 
within a few yards of their posts. Theie was no room for hesita- 
tion as to bow it behoved us to act. Huriying io tae hut where the 
bedy of the picquet was housed, L orceres the teoops under arms 
without delay ; and, planting sentinels over tre diflevent entrauces 
io the house, |] took with me a file of nien, aad proceeded, without 
any scruple, to secure the person of our Lost 
ready flown. 
te had escaped was certain. 

| By this time Charhon, roused from lis sleep, had joiwed us, and 
learning in What predicament we stood, picceeded to make the Lest 


MhUullot 





ened danger. It was from the two roads principally, that we bad 
ieason to apprehend an attack. That «hich joined the soad to Al 
exandria, of which I have already spokeu as a by-path, tell io be- 
iween our mansion and the camps; trom i, therefove, we concluded 
that the principal effort would be made. Patrols were accordingly 
directed to proceed along that road every Gaarter of an hour, aud, 
by way of waking certaiuty Qoubly suave, ce and | took it by turns 
to accompany them ist We tus careluily watched that 
quarter, we were not ueglectial of others. Que haf of the 
were ordered out on senivy 5 aad ihe etacr half stood duting the 
emainder of (he might wite tuetr acins iu they Lauds ia tie 
yard. 

‘Phe house-cluck sad struck one: and as yet uo noise bad beew 
heard, nor any Giveumstauces taken place, calculated, in an extra- 
ordinary degree, lo excite alarm 


but w 


mea 





cuuil- 


straggler Williams lad takea, ot from some other 


ause, that their pians were discovered, had laid aside their inten- 


appreheiisive 


juenr; Whe suddeuly a seniry ov the tigiil of the court challeuged. 


iius Was not tue quarter figai wheuce we looked for aw attaek—tie 
mia Whogave the alarm stood upon the Al xandiian road, wot upon 


ihe cross road; vetan enemy wigut be there aiso; sv, leaving me to 


fhe seutinel challenged again; a Giivd tune we heard the cry, * Wio 
” : ‘ ! 

vues there!” but in a more abeupl tone, and thea Clarltouw bigaseli 

aaswer.”’ 


exclauned,* Fire, if they wil ot ‘Lhe tiead of wany 


| 

| watch beside the by -path, Coailiou barcied offiua he Opposite divection 
! 

| 

feet Was now audible, followed by ae indistinct huis of voices; but 
just aS our @ustety re spectiug the issue had atiained iis heigit, our 
sttealion Was Cailed away to otlier ubjecis, by oue Ol Our Gwe sete 
| tries, Who likewise challenged ‘Liere could not be a doubt, that it 
| any persous were moving tu dts iruat, they must be Americans, for 
| (ils seutinel stood upon the Cross-road 

| geaut aud three meu following me. aud reacued hin jusias he had 
| challenged tor the second time. 
insu doing 


The svidier was periecity justified 
Not only couid we eveu bear, cisituctiy enough, the 
tramp of people marching, but th ir very iorms were distinguisha- 
vle mathe Blar-ligiit 


the men to fire 


Without a wiomeat’s tie silaitou | Coiblhanced 
Live enemy halted, seemed tu hesitate, aud then, 
| withvat so wuch as rertining the saiule, thelted away 


ja matter of extrem but tu 


Ail tiris Was 


baby stery lu bie sy Was 


a icW mlinuics «tt 
cleared up very satisiactorily 

‘Lie sound of our fictag avew ¢ hariion, with the rest of the pice 
quet, fo the spot unmediaiels | and from tiem we learned, that the 
first 
couvey ing 


troops, Whose advance ti a opposite direction had Alarmed us 


| proved to be au escort of oui Wik peopte an mation 
aud provisions frou the fleet 
ior the preciitiate retreat of the 


ovuraived tuloruiation of 


Libis tuielligence at 
‘They 


tiis a 


once accounted 


Americans had doubtiess 


tue Combe Up ot vlac ment, and sup 


posing tuatits object was to retutuice us, they uu 


cluded that their iaieutions were known, aud their plot defeated 


" me " ' 
Such, ai teast. was tne upton wilich l formed at the boments and 


All this was satisfactory enough, nor had we any better reason to | 





| 
| 





whom, who might act as a guide, the Corps intended for the euter- | 


| 
The reader will easily believe, that I listened to the preceding in- | 


Bui the bird had al- | 
How, or wheu he escaped, vv one could teli; but tat) 
) fuy such as Will wlerest a laige portion of our natioial public, either 


dispositions, which circumstances Woulu ailow, to meet the tareat- | 
jal present belore ita ational pl 


very eflicieat, if the raising of Liitish Colonies, if the extension and 


persuaue ourselves that the ene my, dauuted by the absence of the) 


)of them were subjected, owing to the destruction of their crops and 


| British Government in regard to ", appear to me to have 


| justice, be exclusively ascribed, either to its original projectors, to 


t unvatucaily con-/ 


, general but ladapt d for the occupation of a new country. 


though I pivtess Hot tO Spean UpPOou aly ground more sure thaw wy 
own sures, | see vo reason tO SUppose that Li Was incorrect b 
this, bowever, as it may. one thing ts Certain, that the force whien| 


bul @ wooden! ago had (hreatebed us disappeared, and that neither 
i, norany other, gave us the sughtest aiuvyauce during the re 
iuataeer Of Our watcli 

i am quite aware, thatthe preceding account will convey to the 
mind Of the reader but a very macequate idea of the state of pain- 


}tul and feverish excitement which affected us during the greater part 


of the bight. From the instaut that we became ac quatited with tie 


. . ‘ 2.» 
Nor was it by their | aempt which was about to be made against us, we naturally look- 


ed for its Commenceme ut; avd heuce every noise, the sighing of 


the wind t! rough the trees, the waving of tue branches, the creak- 
ing of @ gate or door upon its hinges, one and all of these, as often 
as they occurred, were construed into the sound of av advanciig 
enemy. Nor was this feeling of anxiety less wtersely experienced 


by the sentinels than by Ws. Ail tueirseuses may truly be said to 


i bave been Upon the stietch; and as ticse Was uo mvon, nor avy 
* 





; | Subscriptions tor ther retiel—Measures of Governmenut.— hevisal 
We were beginuimg, indeed, to 


| Close of its second year, have beea amply detail d by the, * Civil 


; | interest to Hs subsequent progress, L shail brieily throw together in 
Ll hastened forwaid, a ser-} = 


seutmameniatel re = nnd 


other light except that which the stars afforded, it is not to be won- 
deved atif the sense of sight repeatedly deceived them. Many a 
bush and stake was pointed out as the leading file of a column of 
troops; more than one musket was levelled at such imaginary foes ; 
and bué that mostof them were oid soldiers, well tramed to cool- _ 
uess aud caulion, the worst coosequences might have followed. Our 
siiuation, be i remembered, was totally different trom that of an or- 
dinary Outpost fo the latter case, your detachment forms but one 
liuk Of a Conpected chain, any eflurt to break in upoti which must 
ve male at the hazard of alarming the whole army; and if you be 
forced, yaur retreat is always directand sure upob the main bedy. 
We at thi moment stood perfectly alone ; and though a few senti- 
nels doubtiess Communicated trom us to the picquets, 5000 men 
might have thrown themselves between us and the camp, without 
our being able by any exertions, (9 know it. There is not a doubt 
that we owed our safety altogether to the opportune arrival of the 
convoy ; though even that, which consisted of no more than 120 
men, might have been cut off as well as we, had the Americatis been 
svimewhat less cauuous of risking their persous. — 

I have said, that after the retreat of the corps which threatened us 
from the cross road, we neither saw nor heard anything more of the 
enemy that night The Alexandrian road continued, indeed, to the 
last to furnish occupation for the vigilance of our sentres; for there 
was no end to the stragglers, sailors, companies, aod troops, whieh 
moved along it. But this circumstance, though abucdantly harass- 
ing at the moment, tended not a little tu increase our security, nas 
much as it gave intimation to the Americans, if any lay near. that 
our people were awake. Atlength, however, the moment of ou de« 
parture drew on, and we waited its arrival with the most uuteigned 
satisfaction. The first streaks of dawn were barely visible, when 
caliing in the more remote sentinels, we began our mareh towards 
the camp; and, gathering up the rest as we proceeded, resched 
Woodyard just as the army was making ready to prosecue its ads 
yauce. 


THOMPSON'S TRAVELS AND ADVENTURES 
IN SULUTHERN AFRICA. 

[The following article throws some ‘little light upon the state of 
the Euglish Colony near the Cape of Good Hope, which the British 
Goverumend tovk 30 touch interest aud expended such large sams 
of money on a lew years ago. Kvery thing relating to borigration 
isamatter of importance to the politician aud the pitlasopher, now 
that itis aboutio be carried ou upon a national and expernmental 
scale. Mr. Thompson's work is well deseiving of repuviicativn in 
this country. | 
Travels aud Adventures in Southern Africa, by George Thowpsen, 

Esq, eight years a resident at the Cape; comprising a View of the 

present Siate of the Cape Colony, with observations on the Pro- 

gress aud Prospects of the British kKimigrauis. 4to. 
Among the various heads of information or ef entertainment 
which Mr. Lhowpsou’s book presents tor the gratfication of the 
reader, we are induced to turn at ouce tu ls Obsers «tious on British 
en grants, actual vi te prospect; for these observations are necessa- 
as partes practically interesied, oy as speculative poluicians.— 
Phe inquiry ts alse recomaended by Parliament has 
n of emigration, very wise, aud 


the times tor 


aggraudizement of the ¢ mpue, or il the relief of tudividual neces- 
sities, were the only objecis in view ;—-bat very absurd, atid very ig- 
norant, if the reductionof any part of the home populatian is ex: 
pected trom it—and very fantastical and Utopian, when a national 
and sudden expenditure of tweaty untiigas of money ts Covily tal- 
ed of tor carrying itinto eilect! } : t 
je et, 


Yo this important and interesting sul 
voted a chapter, the conte uts of wiiich are 


Mr. Thompson has de- 
thus desciibed t——* Cau- 
ses of the partial failure of the Albany Settles j-——rroueous aotions 
respecting (ue Ciimate — Lrvercle quate eXteut ot the Locations — Mis- 

mes Qc Sisondcorstandings.-—Condition of the Settlers in 1823,— 
of the Settlement. aud its Prospects in i826.” 

“The origin,” says Me. Thompson, ‘ot the British emigration to 
Southern Africa, aud the progress of the setthemeut down to tne 


Servant; auda particular description of the ter tory in which the 
emigrants were located, and of the severe distresses to which many 


gardeus by a calamitous succession of blights and hurricanes, has 
been given tothe puble ia Mr. Pringle’s lithe tract, published in 
1824. 

* {tis not my purpose to retrace the groun! alreanuy tretdea by 
these authors—still less to involve myself in the maz > of provincial 
potitics, by eutering minutely into tue complicated dispntes of the 
settiers wu tie local and the Colootal Government. 
But having visited the new settlement at two dulerent periods (first 
iu January 1521, and again in May 1823), and attended with much 


tmagistracy 


this chapter toe result of my inquiiies aud observations ou this iute- 
resting topic. 

* ‘Lhe general policy of this emigration, and the conduct of the 
been an- 
imadveried on by the wit) au undue 
de-ree of severity That the scheme Gover yment adopted, was, in 
some respects, defective, cannot now be doubted; and it is not de- 


Were, tik MAY Cases, ill se- 


“ 


Civil Servant,’ aud otuers, 


nied, that the class of emigrants sent out 
lected. But the propriety of the measure, as a matter of national 
policy, is equally unquestionable, as that iis more immediate purpo- 
ses were liberal and beneficent; vor can its partial tauore, with auy 
the character of to the 
A variety of causes combined to produce this an- 
iQv acres of land to 
cach tamily, or each adult male carried out by the heads of parties, 
was found upon trial to be incompatible with the character of the 
soil and climate. 


the emigrants, or unfiivess of the country 
for colonization, 


fortunate result. The plan of allotting only 


The emigrants, bemg seiecied in a great measure 
from the class of distressed artisans, and the indigent and uvruly 
population of the great towns avd monufsctariog districts, were in 
- 
Che 
et he large i rr | Saad oa rave 
pian of the large jJoml-stock parties was bl devised, and proved a 
fertiie source of disunton. The heads or leaders were in many in- 
stances merely powinal, and neither in property per intelligence 
superior to thei followers. ‘Tiere few 


presumptuous, lnigions, and unprincipled iudivicuals; and almost 


were eaniong them aiso a 
all had imbibed, in a greater or less degree, far too sanguine no- 
tions of the general fertility of the couutry. All these were cireum- 
stances, po doubt, sufficiently praliae of failure and disappointment, 
and such as the ablest aud most experienced magistracy would have 
But when toe 
these predisposing causes of dissension and discontent were added 
the total and repeated desiraction of the crops by blight, aud the 
general dissatisfaction of the people with their provincial rulers—it 
can scarcely excite surprise, that the progress of this uew settlement 
has been bat little satisfactory to all parties. Fhe marvel is, in- 
deed, all things considered, that matters have net been ten-fold 
worse than they actually arg,” 


found i no easy matter to obviate or to overcome. 
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In elucidation of the mistakes, as to climate, extent of lands grant- 
ed to settlers, &c. Mr. Thompson inserts a copy of a very able pa- 
_ per, written by a resident in the district referred to—* without pro- 
fessing, however, absolutely to coincide with the writer’s opinions 
in every particular point.” For ourselves the interest of the re- 
marks thus brought under view appears to be such that we should 
quote largely, did vot both our limits prevent it, andthe certainty 
that it will be cousulted at length by those who hear of it and are 
more immediately alive to it; and we shall only add, that two fun- 
damenial considerations appear to be—the first, that the Cape, that 
is, the eastern division of it which has been assigned to the British 
settlers, is by nature a cattle country, and nota corn country, as in 
England it has been erroneously supposed ;—and the second, that, 
with reference to a new country, and still more with -reference to 
pasturage, a grant of four thousand acres is that whicl?, at the Cape, 
has alone been found capable of bestowing benefit upon the gran- 
tee; while the English Government, judging from English circum- 


- stances alone, at the Cape, as well as in Norta America, thinks itself ! 


magnificent in giving one or two hundred ! 

To follow, either Mr. Thompson, or his Cape authority, still far- 
ther upon these subjects, is out of our plan. It remains only that 
we should strongly recommend both this and the succeeding Chap- 
ter to all whe are desirous of the kind of information which they 

- contain, and to add, that Mr. Thompson thiaks abundantly well ot 
emigration to the Cape, if properly conducted, in spite of the par- 
tial failure of the year 1820. 

The principal contents of the succeeding-Chapter, already refer- 

-red to, are,“ Resources of the Country for farther Colonization.” — 
‘* Hiots and Estimates for Mechanics and Labourers. ’—‘* Compari- 
son of the Cape with other British Colonies.” As to farther coloni- 
zation :— 

'“*Itis acknowledged by every person who is well acquainted with 
the circumstances avd resources of the Cape Colony, that it possess- 
es, within its boundaries, ample means of furnishing a secure and 
plentiful subsistence to at least five times its present population. It is, 
no doubt, true, that nearly two-thirds.of its entire surface consist of 
vast ranges of sterile mountains and dreary wastes, which no efforts 

of human industry can render available for the wants of civilized 
man, and whic refuse even drink and pasturage for the herds of the 
wandering grazier; it is, therefore, obvious, and admitted by every 
one, that, throughout a great part of the interior, a dease population 
can never exist. But the Cape is a country both of very wide extent 
and of very great diversity of soil and climate ; its fertility, in some 
parts, is not less remarkable than its barren..ess in others; and while 
a large proportion of its available territory is peculiarly adapted for 
stock-farming, the remainder is equally well suited for agriculture ” 

At Uitenhage, several genteel English families are already settled : 

* These are chiefly halt-pay officers with families. For persons of 
this description, the salubrious and delightful climate, and the great 
cheapnessof living, either on a farm, or in most of the country-towns, 
ender the Cape a most eligibie residence. At each of the district 
towns there is now an Koglish teacher established by Government, 
and the clergymen are also mostly English. Female education is 
the chief difficulty for genteel families.” 

At p. 376, the Author makes some remarks of a very just and 
grave description. ‘The couduct of the British Government in New 
Holland, in reference to the watter here discussed, is without any 
adequate apology; and we may take this opportunity of remarking, 
that few schemes would be more moral, as well as more patriotic and 
philanthropic, thau one which should have for its object to send out, 
tu our Convict Colonies (we wish that we had vever had any Convict 
Colonies) iu Australia, a very large supply of voluntary female exiles. 
The opposite course which has been pursued, of keeping at home, 
out of supposed mercy, even avery large peoportion of the compara- 
tively small number of female criminals whose otiences have subjec- 
ted them to the sentence of trausportation, is no more than one of 
the singular errors of the time: 

“in whatever scheme,” says Mr. Thompson, ‘may be ultimately 























By its verdure far descried 
~*Mid the desert brown and wide. 


Close beside the sedgy brim 

» Couchant lurks the Lion grim, 
Waiting till the close of day 
Brings again the destined prey. 


Heedless—at the ambush’d briuk 

The tall Giraffe stoops down to drink : 

Upon him straight the savage springs 

With cruel joy :—The Desert rings 

With clanging sound of desperate strife— 
For the prey is strong and strives for life,— 
Plunging oft, with frantic bound, 

To shake the tyrant to the ground ; 

Then bursts like whirlwind through the waste, 
ln hope to ’scape by headlong haste ; 
In vain!—the spoiler on his prize 
Rides proudly—tearing as he flies. 

For life—the victim's utmost speed 

1s muster’d in this hour of need— 

For life—for life—his giant might 

He strains, and pours his soul in flight; 
And, mad with terror, thirst, and pain, 
Spurns with wild hoof the thundering plain. 

‘Tis vain—the thirsty sands are drinking 

His streaming vlood—his strength is sinking— 
The victor’s fangs are in his veins— 

His flanks are streaked with sanguine stains— __ 
His panting breast in foam and gore 
Is bathed :—he reels—his race is o’er ! 
He falls—and, with convulsive throe, 
Resigns his throat to the raging foe: 
Who revels amidst his dying moans : 
While, gathering round to pick his bones, 
The vultures watch in gaunt array 

Till the proud monarch quits his prey.” 


STEAM NAVIGATION. 


To the Editor of Blackwood’s Magazine. 
| ConCLUMED J 

It is unnecessary here to enter into the history of the Steam En- 
gine, which would swell this article beyond the limits of your publi- 
cation. Suilice it to say, that notwithstanding the wonderful pro- 
gress it has made, there is much room for impiovement ; and if is 
clear, that the minds of our men of science should be particularly en- 
gaged in the consideration of it. 

We. now come to the relative expense of steam and sailing vessels. 
When it is considered that our ships of the line have gradually in- 
creased in size and expense, and that no limiis hove as yet been put 
to their magnitude; when it is considered tha! each ship, of the 
largest class, costs above £120,000 beture she goes to sea, and that 
the whole may be lost in a moment; or damaged in action, or by 
accident, so as to increase that expense ; when it ts considered that 
the crew of a first-rate would effectually man forty steam ships, it 
will be manifest that the nation could be defended by steam at one 
haif the expense of any other mode, and far more effectually with 
much fewer seamen; and instead of persisting any longer in trying 
to improve and discover the best model of small sailing ships and 
vessels, it is evident that the system should be totally changed, and 
the money should be applied, and the scientific talent employed, in 
ascertaining the best model for steam vessels of all sizes—the maxi 
mum of which must soon find its limits; and the officers of all ranks, 
who are destined to protect our shores, and fight our battles, should 
be offered by government an opportunity of obtaining a knowledge 
(which we maintain to be indispensable) of the theory and practice 
of Steam Navigation. Young officers should be instructed in the 
new system, instead of wasting their time any longer on the old, an: 


te 





adopted for promoting emigration to the Cape, | trust Goverument 
will be careful to make a due proportion of temaies an mdispensable 
proviso. The evils of a neglect of this important esrcumsiauce have 


veen disastrously experienced in more than one of our iiant settle | 


ments; nor have they been altogether unknown at the Cape, where 
the illicit connexions of Europeans with females of the coloured 
population has but too obviously tended to the degradation of both 
classes.” 

To which, ina note, he adds, 


**L am by no means inclined to fallin with the system, too much | 


in fashion now-a-days, of attributing crimes net to the il regulated 
passions of mankind, but to the temptations to which men are said 
to be exposed by the peculiar state of society, for which their gov- 
ernments are held answerable; but ina scheme like that of a great 
emigration, when a more direct interference with the details of so- 
ciety is exercised, a weightier responsibility falls, 1 couceive, upou 
the patrons of the enterprise. If men, unsolicited, think proper, 
from whatever motives, to expatriate themselves, or to follow a line 


So : : : : ‘pera ‘ “ ; illage in the kingdom, apparently idle and unconcerne 
of life subject to peculiar privations, or peculiar temptations, ther) pival powers. We should find that the navy estimates of the country | village g » app y c d 


now ineffectual system of naval tactics; aud these vessels might be 
most effectually employed in the protection of the revenue and as 
packets. If you ask, why do we go on building ships of the line, 
irigdtes, and sloops? the answer is, the French and the Americans 
are also building them. And if you cross to the other side, or to the 
U. States, and put the same question to them, the answer is, “‘ The 
| English are building ships of the same kind.” We do not say, At 
lonce suspend your buiiding; but let the experiment be tried—let the 
| facts, one way or other, be at ouce fairly put to the test and estab- 
lished; let a steam ship be constructed, proof against shot ata parti- 
cular distance, and let a ship of the line—let the Victory, be employ- 
edtotry what impression sbe can make, and whetber she can ma- 
nenvre or approach so as to obtain any advantage over the steam 
vessel, so placed thet ber shot must sink the Victory if fired—this 
would determine, a priori, how the matter would stand when it 
came to good earnest; and if it is found that the steam ship has 
(which we know to be the case) a decided superiority, let the old 
| system be abandoned entirely, what ver may be the conduct of our 








above 60 years ago, combines all the good qualities which a ship of 
that class could have, which, besides the beauty of her model, were 
so well known and appreciated in the navy, that during the 100 
days’ war, every admiral who had any interest or prospect of a com- 
mand, applied for that favourite ship, in preference to the Howe, 
Vincent, or Nelson, new ships, at least one third superior in force or 
weight of metal. It is notorious, that the Prince of Wales, Boyne, 
Dreadnought, and Impregnable, were successively ordered by the 
Admiralty to be constructed precisely after the model of the Victory ; 
and, it is equally notorious, that all these ships were miserable imita- 
tions. In short, not one of them was the least like the Victory ; and 
what is still more extraordinary, they were as little like each other in 
appearance, although they had all every bad quality, and none of 
the good properties, which a ship ought to have; they were ugly, 
bad sailers, worked and steered badly, carried their guns low, and 
stuwed provisions, water, and stores badly. One was four feet 
broader, another was as much shorter ‘than the Victory, and they 
were in comparison all Tubs. They were not thought worth repair- 
ing for active service. Whereas, the Victory has been several times 
rebuilt, as the only method of preserving her beautiful model. ‘The 
Amethyst and Penelope frigates were built together from the same 
mould, but they were as unlike each otheras frigates of the same 
class could be ; the one was several feet longer, and the other broader 
by several inches, their qualities were totally different while under 
sail, one having the advantage in light winds, the other when blow- 
ing fresh, and they were no less‘unlike in regard to stowage, and 
height of their guns. The Weazie brig of 14 guns, commissioned in 
1799, was built for a privateer, in a merchant's yard, Hut purchased 
by government, and on trial, beat every vessel of her class. Conse- 
‘quently she was ordered into dock, and her model taken; two brigs, 
the Hunter, and Gannet, were built after it, but they did not in any 
one respect resemble the Weazle, and were under every circum- 
stance inferior in sailing ; proving that in every class our ship-builders 
' failed in their endeavours evento copy a good model—and often when 
| employed to repair a ship, the alterations they made were known to 
| spoil’ ber sailing—of which the San Joseph, once the finest ship in 
the navy, is an instance. 
| Every other nation, by employing mathematicians to construct 
| ships, completely excelled us—even in Denmark and Sweden, where 
| they were constructed by Admiral Chapman, who was a mathema- 
‘tician of great eminence; it is notorious,’ that although the ships he 
constructed drew less water, those that we captured completely beat 
our ships ivevery point. It was not until the war approached its 
conclusion, that anything was attempted to remedy this evil, »A 
school was then instituted by the present Admiralty, and young r en 
of talent are now in progress of receiving a proper education % 
as we cannot for a moment doubt the sincerity, and ardent des..e of 
those who are at the head of our naval affairs. todo what is most ad- 
| visatle, and proper, to improve the naval defence of our country, 
| we have less hesitation in expressing our sentiments, where they are 
| ai least sure of due consideration. We see that a squ_lron of expe- 
| rimental ships, te which some of the ablest and most , smising young 
‘officers have been appointed, is about to sail on an experimental 
| cruize, under the command of that well-tried officer, Admiral Sir 
Thomas Hardy, and a just and masterly report will certainly be ob- 
tained on the subject; but, we would. in addition, recommend that a 
good steam ship should accompany them, and Sir Thomas, by occa- 
sionally hoisting his flag on its funnel, instead of the mizenmast of 
his frigate, will then be able to determine which sails best, and to 
report on the respective advantages. We think he will find that his 
| frigates are comparatively only fit to carry coals. 

We haye had the honour of being present at dinners and other 
entertainments, given to the noble Lord that now so ably fills his 
place at the head of our naval administration ; and we have heard 
with delight; just praises bestowed on his exertions; while, with 
| that good feeling for which his Lordship is so distinguished, he never 
failed to give the chief credit to the able support he received from 
‘the subordinate boards, to whom it was principally owing that “the 
| navy Was never in a more effective state.”’ 
| We do justice tothe noble Lord’s intentions, and to the cordiality 
| which appears to exist in this department of government. But we 
| have a stil! higher respect for his Lordship’s own opinions on navai 
| affairs, and we ardently wish he would oftener follow his own counsel 
than that of those around him, We call on his Lordship to take the 
| subject into bis own serious consideration, and institute experiments, 

which can do no harm, but which may do much good. to the nation. 
All the improvements which have as yet been made in the Steam 
Navigation, whether they regard the vessel or the machinery, have 
been effected by patriotic individuals of the mercantile world, whose 
means are more tinited than those of Government; but they are 
i certainly such as should warrant some attention to this important 
| sabject. 
We cannot conclude without calling the attention of our brother 
} officers, to whom the natien looks in time of need for security, to 
| this highly interesting and important matter. We see them daily 
| parading the streets of our metropolis, and those of every town and 
But we 








. ; shal ctgl tid By : sspectfully submit that, since Steam Navigation has » become a 
sins be upon their own heads ;’ but | cannot avoid protesting most! 4 oyld be most materially diminished, that timber of large and expen- | respeetially ‘ ing nalppvagg: —" 


strongly against colonization upon an extensive scale, whetuer by 
the transportation of convicts, or by the tempting of settlers by 
grants of land, where the great principle of Nature proclaimed by 
the Veity himself, that * Lt is not good for man to be alone,” is fora 
moment overlooked ; and | would appeal! to the conscience of a Chris- 
tian government, how far it would be responsible for the enormities 
resulting from the deliberate creation of a state of society repugnant 
to the order of Naiure.’ 

The chapter concludes with a comparative view of the good and 
evil, physical and moral, of the British Colonies, from the pen of the 
Author's friend, Mr Pringle; but from that passage we must cite 
only the leading proposition :— 

** With all the defects of this couniry and climate, | am fully satis- 
fied that. in ordinary times, it is not a worse, but perhaps a beller land 
to live in than any other British Colony. 

Avecilotes of the appearance and habits of the Lion are prominent 
among the natural features of Mr. Thompson’s book ; and, advert- 
ing, at length, to matters of more universal interest than those hith- 
erto discussed, we make no apology for extracting, from one in the 
Appendix headed the Lion, the subjoined poem. with its preface :— 

** To the verses that follow, it may be a sufficient introuaction to 
mention, that | was informed by the Bechuaua Chiefs, that the lion 
occasionally surprises the girafle or camelopard in the manner here 
described; and that, owing to the amazing strength of that magoifi 
cent animal, he is sometimes \ arried away fifleen or lwenly miles be- 
fore it sinks under him. This fact, | believe, bas been tormerly men- 
tioned by travellers. and has been ridiculed as absurd by European 
critics. But the scothfast evidence of my friend, old Teysho, the sa 


gacious Vizier of Maieebe, Autocrat of the Matclhapees, Matclna- | 


roos, Myrees, Barolongs, and Griquas, is sufficient for me; and will 
doubtless be allowed iis due weight, when the matter is again discus- 
sed by the Scavans of Paris and Edinburgh 
“THE LION AND THE CAMELOPARD. 

** Woul:ist thou view the Lion’s den ? 

Search afar from haunts of men— 

Where the reed-encircled fountain 

Oozes from the rocky mountain, 


‘sive size would not be wanted; and indeed we would recommend 
larch, which is found in the forests of his Grace the Duke of Atholl, 
land other patriotic noblemen, to be the most eligible, as being both 
more bouvant and more durable, and also more able to bear the ma- 
terials with which it is necessary to cover the wood (of any kind) of 
which the vessels are constructed, in order do render them guo- 
roof. Another advantage the couvtry would receive, would be, 
that the timber can be foand in our own country, and it would en- 
couraze plantation in places which are fit for nothing else. 
Let the rival builders, whose exertions forthe palin of ship-building 


have, as yel, only led to a supercilious controversy, which has been | 


so severely but justly deprecated ina letter that appeared in the 
Hampshire Telegraph, under the initials of Captain A. J. Griffiths — 
let Sir Robert Seppings, Captains Hayes and Symmonds, and Pro- 
fessor Inman, be directed to employ their talents in the construction 
of steam vessels—in cetermining the best modes of placing, stow 
ing. avd protecting the engines with which they are impelled, and 


the best models tor var‘ous purposes and circumstances—and then | 


‘et officers of every rank be employed, that they may acgnire the 
peculiar knowledge requisite, both as to their management and ca 
pacities, in order that, when called upon to act in defence of their 


lcountry, they may not, by their consuinmate ignorance, be depen- | 
‘dent on those who are subordinate, forthe actual performance of | 


every ev lution! 

We may, before we proceed farther, advert to our progress in Na- 
lval Architecture —During the late war of twenty years, the philoso 
lohical theory of ship-building was in England neither studied nor 
lregarded; an individual, without a mathematical education, entered 


| 
tock y ard ;, 


nto one of our 1 where he served his regular apprentice- 
| ship to chip wood io the building-yard, mast-house, boat house, &c.; 


sively through the gradations ol , 


journeyman, fore- 
lmau, quacterman, master mast-maker, oy 
| boat but! : if his character was good, he became assistant. ana 
lastly, master shipwright, or naval architect, without any knowledge 
| of the subject, but what was necessary to join together pieces of tim 
ber in the strongest manner, that is, without a particle of philosophi- 
cal knowledge, or «cquaintance with the mathematical (the mos! 
essential) part of his profession. The Victory, of 100 guns, built 


| he pass { - 
and, after some years, 


| part of their profession, it has also become their duty to study, and 

io make themselves master of its theory and principles, if not of its 
| practice; and we can assure those who are young and aspiring that 
ithe pains they now bestow, will, in the next war, be amply rewarded 
| by wealth, honour, and promotion. We are, Sir, &c. 


} HHS RHRHHBS 
énncewes 5 Cores, R. N. 


THE MARCH OF INTELLECT. 

From the John Bull 
| To John Bull—Sir: It goes rather against my will to write to you 

because you laugh so much at the Mechanics’ Institute, of which I 
|am amember much looked up to, let me tell you, by my fellows, 
| but as you seem to be a cute gentleman, perhaps you can help me 
in my present quandary. No doubt you know, Sir, that there has 
been a society established lately for the promotion of useful know 
ledge. and a prospectus printed a few weeks ago. Now, hearing 
that this was written by that great man Mr. Henry Brougham, I 
| went and bought it out of hand; but as | was very busy about that 
time making a speech on the corn laws, for our next meeting, after 
I had learned the names of the committee by heart, which by the 
way are printed three times over in a very few pages, I gave it to 
| my son John, to improve himself 

Viv son John, Sir, is a sharp clever lad of 15, a great dab at 
arithmetic as you will see, and | mean to send him to the London 
University, in order to improve himself in summing, by learning 
Greek and Hebrew. 

One morning Johnny and I sat reading in the shop, (I ought to 
have told you I keep a grocer’s shop in Brewer-street,) when all of 
a sudden, just as | was in the middle of a long sentence of Colonel 
Torrens’, **‘ Father,” cried John, “do you know 
inversely as the square of the distance !” says I 

‘not knowing very well what | was talking about. “ Why, Mi 
Brougham says, father, that gravity varies inversely as the square 
of the distance from the earth; that means that the weight of a 
thing at the top of a hill one mile high. is four times as great as at 

| the top of a hill twe miles high, because it is as 2 squared, or 4 to l. 


that gravity varies 
‘How’s that,’ 
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“La! Jack,” says I, “that can never be, because you know if | 
was to go to the top of St. Paul's, { should not be any heavier than 
if L went to the top of Hampstead Heath or Shooter’s Hill.” “ Yes, 
father, you would,” says he, ‘‘and that’s just what Mr. Brougham 
means.” ; ‘ 

Well, Sir, then we sat a long time reflecting-like, and I was just 
going back to my studies, when up he jumps, “ Father,” says he, 
‘how mach do I weigh?” ‘ About sixty pounds,” says I, for he is 
rather thin and short of his'age, and | had weighed him about a 
week before in'my great’scales. ““ Aye, aye,” says he, “ but then 
you weighed me within ‘a foot of the ground; how. high is this 
shop?” ‘ Eight feet,” says I. “Well then, as sure as your alive, 
father, if you try me up stairs in mother’s ‘dtawing-room, I sha’ut 
weigh a pound.” To be sure, Sir, | thought the poor boy was gone 
crazy, and [ stood staring at him without daring to speak. 

“ Father,” says he, “Stimes 8 is 64, as you ought to know; and 
so by Mr. Brougham’s rule, if | weigh 60 pounds at | foot from the 
ground, I shall only weigh one sixty-fourth part of it at 8 feet from 
the ground, which is less than a pound.”—1I-did’nt well know what 
the boy meant, so I took the book from him, and, sure enough, as far 
as I could make it out, he did seem to be right. However, we'll soon 
see (says 1), so I called my little daughter Ann from the back shop, 
and mate her lift a pound weight from the counter, which the child 
did easily enough, and then I took her and Jack up stairs, and told 
her to lift him, but I give you my word, Sir, she could’nt do it more 
than if he had been a tonof iron. Well, f read the passage oyer 
again, but still I was more and more convinced that Jack was right ; 
so I went to my neighbour, Mr. Crump, and showed it to him, but he 
could not understand it all. 

I can't tell you, Sir, how I went on fretting from day to day about 
this—I stfould think that | weighed Jack and read the part about 
gravity over at least fifty times. Atlast, by good luck, an old cus- 
tomer of mine came into the shop with a friend to buy some figs, and 
as I know him very well, I made bold just to ask himaboutit. Iam 
sure it would have made a saint angry to see how they both laughed. 
At length one of them says, ‘‘ We are not laughing at you, Mr. Gub- 
bins; if this were true, your son Jackey ought to be as light as you 
expect; but we are laughing at your friend Mr. Brougham’s blunder, 
who told the world so long that he was a man of science that almost 
all believed him, and yet he proves by this that he knows less than 
your boy there.” And then, Sir, they explained to me how that gra- 
vity was a force acting towards the centre of the earth, which was 
4000 miles off; so that the difference of my son’s weight up and 
down stairs was too small to be perceived, because 8 feet, more or 

‘Jess *» 4000 miles, was just nothing; and that Mr. B. had made the 
blub. of forgetting these 4000 miles altogether. And then they 
turnea‘dver afew leaves of the pamphlet, and laughed again at Mr. 
B.’s saying “that hydrodynamies was a part of hydrostatics,” which 
they said were things quite different—but this not righ{ly anderstand- 

‘ing I did not take much notice of. When my customer was going 
out of the shop @ wrote something oy a bit of paper, and said, “ Mr. 
Gubbins, you #¢ amember of the Mechanics’ Society, are you 
pot?” “ Ves, (says I, rather proudly) for | have sometimes felt that 
jach a society was too low for my station, and we had thoughts of 
having one ior grocersonly.” ‘ Well, then, (says he.) here's a ques- 
lion for you to propose to them, and he gave me the paper and 
wentaway. Icopy it here, Sir, for you, Given Mr. Brougham’s 
vead at one foot trom the earth, and at two a lump of lead of the 


ame size, to find, according to his own principles of gravity, whe- | 
ber the head is four times as heavy as the lead, or more or less. I 


nust confess, Sir, | was a good deal out of heart to find so greata 
fenius as Mr. B. so mistaken, but as I had now no time to prepare 
uy speech, I read the pamphlet over, and all the rest of it seemed to 
te so fine, that [ went to vur meeting with it in my pocket, quite re 
olved to talk about it. There T met Mr. Larking the great ship 
handler from Wapping, who was just the man [ wanted. as he is 
fery knowing in naval matters. ‘ Mr. Larkins,” savs I. taking the 
jampblet from my pocket, ‘allow me to propose a problem to you.” 
“Well, Sir,” said he grufly. “A smuggler and a cutter are sailine in 


P same straight line, the culture is 18 miles bebind the smuggler, bat | 


‘4s ten miles an hour while the smuggler sails but eight, how soon 
iil the cutter catch the smuggler, and how far will the smuceler 
il first : 
iows the use of algebra, for it would take you almost as many 
burs to answer it. as (he entier would take to catch the smuggler, if 
om try it by arithmetic. Now you, Mr. Larkins, don't know alge- 





j 


ta, so [ defy you to tell me how soon the cutter will catch the smug 

er.’ ‘Why fool,” says he, (Mr. Larkins is a plain-spoken man), 

in nine hours.” ‘lL was was not a little surprised to be sure, for this 

is the answer in the book. “ But how do you prove that?” said I. 

Vby the cutter sails two miles an hour faster than the smuggler, 

is eighteen miles behind, nine times two is eighteen, therefore in 

b hours she will catch her.” Well, Sir, [ was never more con- 

aded in my life to see how easy this same algebra problem was. 

at Mr. Larkins,” says 1. ‘ you hav'nt told me how tar the smuy- 

will sail before she’s caught.’ “ Why, * says he, * she sails eight 

ss an hour, and for nine hours before she is caught, nine times 

t is seventy-two, therefore she sails seventy-two miles.” | put 

book in my pocket, Sir, and wished Mr. Larkins a good night, 

I felt so abashed that [ bad not a word to throw toa dog.- I went 

me and told Jackey, who advised me to write to you, and ask you 

mead the thing over, and tellus what really is true in it, lest it 
ng xs into further disgrace. Your humble servant, 

TIMOTHY GUBBINS. 


HORRID TRANSACTION. 


Panis, April 6.—Eztract of a letier from Grenada (Spain) —A 
ightful murder, the details of which have a resemblance to the 
readful affair of Fualdes, has recently been tried, en dernier resort. 
‘fore the Chancery of Grenada. 

Jorge Serassio Olivera, aged 24, lived with his father, Manuel Se- 
issio, and his mother, Antonia Olivera, in the town of Mecina, in 
1e province of Grenada. Inthe same place resided the widow Jo- 
efa Maria, and her daughter, aged seventeen, named Maria de Je- 
us Aldama. A liaison took place between this young girl and Jorge 

' livera, the consequence of which was, that Maria de Jesus Aldama 
tecame enccinte. At first, Olivera’s family, being richer than that 
if the widow Maria, would not hear of a marriage between the 


roung people; however, as the period of her accouchement drew) 


Aigh, they gave their consent, and a day was fixed for the ceremony 
to take place. In the mean time the young girl was in the habit of 


going, with her mother’s consent, to her lover’s house, where she | 
Was employed in making dresses and preparing other necessaries | 


for the approaching union. On some of these occasions she re- 
fmained all night The last time she quitted her mother’s house to 
‘go to that of Olivera, was on the 2)st January 1825. 
came late, her mother, supposing that she would remain all night, 
as she had sometimes done before. retired to bed; but her daughter 


not returning the next day at the accustomed hour, she went to Oli-. 
Olivera and the rest of his family pro- |} 


vera’s house to look for her. 
tested that she had not called upon them the evening before, and 
thatthey knew not where she was. The widow Maria then went 
into the houses of the neighbours, who all unanimously declared 
that they had seen her daughter, the evening betore, enter the 
house of Olivera. 


° . * ‘ . . ’ 
Mr. Larkins,” says I, still reading, ‘th:s isa problem whieh 


When it be-| 


gistrates of the circumstance. They, on the neighbours of Olivera 
swearing to the truth of their declaration, caused Olivera, his wife, 
his son and his daughter, named Maria de los Dolores, to be arrested 
and confined separately. Another son of Manuel Olivera, a child 
eight years old, was then examined, and made the foHowing decia- 
tion :—He said that the evening before, Maria de Jesus Aldama came 
to his father’s house ; that she remained there sewing till supper-time, 
when she'and all the family sat down to table ; that after supper he 
was fat to bed; that he was aroused from his sleep by a great noise 
in the next room, where he saw his father, mother, brother and sis- 
ter standing round the table, upon which was some object that they 
were holding down; that his brother held a knife in nis hand, and 
that his sister, Maria de los Dolores, was stirring something in an 
earthen pan with one of her hands, in the same manner that Ke had 
seen the blood of a pig stirred which had just been killed ; that he 
sat up in bed, and called outto know what they were doing, to which 
his father replied, that they were only killing a little sow; that he 
(the child) then said, ‘‘ What. have little sows red stockings?’ — 
‘* Yes,” answered his father, *‘ go to sleep.’’’ That'a moment after 
he heard his mother say ‘‘ It will be better to kill the child, for if be 
has heard or seen any thing, it is possible he may discover us.”.——— 
These words threw him into sucha fright that he hid his head under 
the clothes, and, on being called by bis father two or three times, he 
made no answer, but pretended to be asleep, and began to imitate a 
person snoring. Some days after, some labourers, in digging a ditch, 
found the body of a young female which was immediately recogni- 
sed to be that of the ill-fated Maria de Jesus Aldama. She had her 
throat cut, and had on red stockings, a colour to which the women 
of that part of the country are very partial After this discovery, a 
rigorous examination of Olivera’s house took place. On the floor 
ot the room next to that in which the child slept were found some 
drops of blood, and in another part of the house was found a man- 
tilla (veil) which had belonged tothe deceased. The prisoners were 
now separately examined, and persisted in their former declaration, 
that Maria de Jesus Aldama had not been with them on the evening 
im question. 

‘Tbe Corregidor of Ugijar, the chief town of the canton, being in- 
formed of the event, ordered the prisoners to be transferred to 
Ugijar. There a new examination took place, the result of which 
was, that the Promoter Fiscal, being of opinion that the guilt of the 
prisoners was evident, moved that they suffer death by the gibbet— 
tha their bodies be quartered, and the members exposed,gin various 
| blaces, in the environs of Mecina, to serve as a warnivg, and pre- 





vent the return of such crimes. After the delay prescribed by the 
jlaw the proceedings were again resumed, and all the witnesses. in- 
| cluding the child, Felix Serassio, re-examined. They repeated their 
\former testimony, without any variation. The prisoners, having 
| nothing favourable to produce, the Corregidor of Ugijar, on the 26th 
| February, 1826, condemned them to be gibvetted. This sentence, 
| being referred for ratification to the Chancery of Grenada, a new 
| trial was ordered to take place before this tribunal, and the prisoners 
were removed to the prison of Grenada. Afler another considera- 
ble delay the trial came on, when Jorge Serassio Olivera (the son) 
declared that, on the night of the 2Ist of January, 1825,:Maria de 
Jesus Aldama, after having been employed in sewing all the evening, 
remained to sleep in the house, and that, as she was pregnant by 
him, end on the point of becoming his wife, they both retired to the 
same apariment; that soou after entering their room tuey began to 
quarre!|—that he, rendered furious by some expressions Maria made 
use of, fastened the duor and cut her throat, and that neither his fa- 
ther, mother, nor sister, Maria de los Dolores, took any part what- 
j ever io the crime; that, on the contrary, they had, on hearing the 
dispute, come to the roon-door and endeavoured to reconcile them. 


He added that, before day-break, be took the body on his shoulders | 


land interred it in a field—that on bis return be intreated his family 
to observe the most profound secresy with regard tothe crime. The 
| father, mother, and sister made declarations to the same effect. On 
the 30th of January, 1827, the Aleades of the criminal Affairs of the 
Cuaneery of Grenada proaounced the following sentence :— The 
fribanal of the Chancery of Grevada, atter having examined most 
maturely, and with the greatest delicacy, the facts of this case, re- 
vokes the sentence of death pronounced against Manuel Serdssio, 
Actonia Olivera, and Maria de los Dolores Olivero, accused of the 
murder of Mariade Jesus Aldama, and condemns Jorge Serassio Oli- 
| vera (son and brother to the prisoners) to suffer death on the gibbet ; 
jand orders that the father. mother, and sister of the said culprit 
| should be present at his execution—places them ander the surveil- 
| lanee of the police, and condemns them to the costs of the pruceed- 
ings. &c.” 


| 
| 


SONG—WE’LL GO TO SEA NO MORE. 


(From the “ Odd Volume—Second Series,’’ which is still better than 
the first series.) 


Oh! blythely shines the bonny sun 
Upon the Isle of May, 
And blythely comes the morning tide 
Into St. Andrew’s bay ; 
Then up. gudeman—the breeze is fair ; 
And up, my braw bairns three,— 
There’s goud in yonder bonny boat 
That sails so well the sea! 
When haddocks leave the Firth of Forth, 
And mussels leave the shore ; 
When oysters climb up Berwick Law, 
We'll go to sea no more, 
No more, 
We'll go to sea no more. 


I've seen the waves as blue as air, 
I've seen them green as grass; 
But | never fear’d their heaving yet 
From Grangemouth to the Bass. 
I've seen the sea as black as pitch, 
I’ve seen it white as snow ; 
But | never fear’d its foaming yet, 
Though the winds blew high or low. 
When squalls capsize our wooden walls, 
When the French ride at the Nore, 
When Leith meets Aberdour hali-way, 
We'll go to sea no more, 
No more, 
| We'll go to sea no more. 





I never liked the landsman’s life, 
The earth is aye the same; 
Gie me the ocean for my dower, 
My vessel for my hame ; 
Gie me the fields that no man ploughs, 
The farm that pays no fee ; 
Gie me the bonny fish that glance 
Sae gladly through the sea. 
| When sails hang flapping on the masts, 
Though through the waves we snore: 
When in a calm we're tempest toast, 


We'll go to sca no more, 
No more, 
We'll goto sea no more. 


The sun is up, and round Inchkefth i 
The breezes saitly blaw; 
The gudeman has the lines on board,— 
Awa’ my bairns, awa’! 
And ye'll be back by gloaming grey, 
Aud bright the fire will low ; 
And in our tales and sangs we’ll tell 
How weel the boat ye row.— 
When life’s last sun gangs feetly down, 
And death comes to our door— : 
When a’ the warld’s a dream to us, 
We ll go to sea no more, 
No more, 
We’ll go to sea no more, 





FAtscclianeous Articies, 


A Barrister.—A barrister in his chambers is one thing; a barris- 
ter at the bar is another; and a barrister on his vacation tour is 
another. A barrister in his chambers is a wise mao, a barrister at 
the bar is a wise man, and a barrister on his vacation tour is a wise 
man; but the wisdom of chambers is one thing, and the wisdom 
of the bar is another, and the wisdom of the vacation is another. 
In his chambers, the barrister looks profoundly wise and ora- 
cular, and his books form part of the wisdom of his looks.— 
At the bar the barrister looks wise; but the gravity of the oracle, 
issomewhat blended with the pertness of the wig; in his cham- 
bers be is consulted, and at the bar he is satisfied with the result 
of his inquiries. In his chambers, he gives the sight of his counte- 
nance ta him who consulteth, and no curls oppress him; at the bar 
his face is enveloped with ringlets, and one third is lent to the judge, 
aud two-thirds at the service of his witnesses. ‘That one-third of bis 
visage which is turned to the bench, is all deference and humility : 
aud the other two-thirds, which are given to the witnesses, are full ot 
pertness and arrogance. The barrister is wise also in the vacation, 
but his wisdom is not then the wisdom of the law, but the wisdom of 
universal politeness and general knowledge. Tne curls are goue. 
and the dust of the law library brushed away, and the whole circle 
of the polite sciences are familiar to him as household words. He 
looks upon society with the eye of a philosopher, aud though he looks 
wise by virtue of his profession, and as the result of his practice, he 
has no feature of the profession about him, and talks of poetry, poli- 
tics, and the picturesque, as fluently as if he had never talked or 
thought of any thing else. 

Affecting Narrative —The following interesting account is given 
by the late Dr. Currie, of Liverpool; in a letter to Sir Walter Scott, 
when Editor, some years ago, of *‘the Minstrelsy of the Scottish 
Border.”” It has hardly a parallel in its kind :—* | once, in my early 
days,” says Dr. Currie, * heard (for it was night, | could not see) a 
traveller drowning, not iv the Annan itself, but in the Firth of sol. 
way, close by the mouth of thatriver The influx of the tide had 
unhorsed him in the night, as he was passiug the sands of Cumber- 
land. ‘The west wiad blew a tempest, and, according to the common 
expression, brought in the water three feel abreast. The traveller got 
upon a standing net a little way from the shore. There he had lash- 
ed himself to the post, slouting for half an hour for assistance, till 
the tide rose over his head! In the darkness of the night, and amidst 
the pauses of the hurricane, his voice, heard at intervals, was exqui- 
sitely mournful. No one could go to his assivttance—no one knew 
where he was :—the souad seemed to proceed from the spirit of the 
waters. But morning rose—the tide had ebbed—and the poor trav- 
eller was found lashed to the pole of the net, and bl aching in the 
wind.” It is hardly conceivable that auy incident ever occurred bet 
ter calculate) to excite the strongest sympathies in human beings. 

The Prussian Soldiers —The Prussian solsiers are certainly mag- 
nificent voung men; if they have a fault, as soldiers, it is, that, asa 
Lody, they are far too young; bat tvey are handsome, very erect, 
aud clean limbed; their clothing (blue) is admirably made, and most 
becoming. ‘They are clean @ad smart under arins, and steady as a 
wall. Still, itis my opinion, and | attentively watched their system 
of drillin many places, that wein England have just strack upon 
the happy medium. The laxuess of field discipline in France makes 
the french soldier unsteady on parade, aud, placing no babiteal 
check upon the eager restlessness of his character, causes him often 
to be dangerously self-willed and insubordinate in the field of battle. 
fhe severity, on the contrary, of the German discipline, makes the 
soldier a mere machine, to advance or retreat, charge, fire, stand, 





'in harsh and happy chorus. 


oreven fly, unbesitatingly, when ordered, and only when ordered. 
I saw not such a thing on the continent of Europe as what we call, 


'and my military readers will understand me, a sauey English light 


| company, or any thing resemtling those true old English grenadiers 


who coukd all sing the good old song, with its noisy tow-row-rowa, 
These be the men, and this was the 


free spirit and feeling which, controlled and guided by a firm, judi- 


' cious hand, that knew when to check the rein, and when to give the 


troops of the most warlike and martial appearance - 


head, won for England her renown, Ofien | saw on the continent 


but I always 


felt the truth of our ambassador's reply to Frederick: ‘* Do you 


think an equal number of English soldiers could be found to beat 
those men ?’’ said the King, pointing to the e/ile of his famous guard, 
an elile composed of men of all nations, remarkable for their fine 
size, their discipline, and their prowess. ‘* Sire, | cannot tell; but 
| know that half the number would try.””. This was, is, and, | hope 
will ever be, the character of British soldiers in the fiel@ “ Dare 


, greatly, do greatly,’ is a glorious motto.— ‘tambles in Germany. 
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HOLLAND TIDE, 


Or Munster Popular Tales. 12m0. pp. 358. 
kin and Marshall. 
Mingling lively description and serious interest, these tales are 
what they profess to be, thoroughly popular and trish: the fearfal 
murder, the fairy legend, the tale of true love, are all blended toge- 
ther, and to good effect. 
The following scene may speak for itself; we shall only say. that 


ae are a 
o— 


London, 1827. Sim- 


| its hero and heroine have been early companions, though a se para- 
| tion has taken place: two or three vears and Trinity College bave 
| transformed the boy into the man; the same period has changed the 


'as Aylmer took his way over the crisp and f 


girl into the woman. 

“It was too cold a morning to think a great deal of love. and vet, 
osty meadows that lay 
between him aad the residence of the Fitzmaurices, he could not 
avoid renewing his ecujectures as to the probable effect of time oa 
the frame and mind of his fair play-fellow, aod repeatedly putting the 


| stlent question to his heart, whether he should now seriously fall in 


love, or ne. 


Capitulation, on such occasions, is a very usual conse- 


quence of parley: but as this happens to be one of those situations 
| of the heart (so useful to a story-teller,) ia which the reader is kind 


enough to find novelty and entertainment even in repetition,—just as 
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ove thinks the dinner-vell, al tory years of age, sounds quite as sweet-| ced their proprietors of the necessity of a reform. This reform has 


ly as it did at ten,—there can be no great harm in following the steps! Yeen effected by an infusion of fresh and youthful blood, and the last 
of the deliberator through all the gradations of his defeat. His spirit 


warwed within him, ia spite of the season, as he saw the smoke cur- numbers of the Edinburgh and Quarterly ave worthy of all a 
hag of in light blue masses (tis turf smoke we speak of, gentle Lon former fame. Of the Quarterly we gave last week a sketch oft e 
dow reader), trom the chimueys of Kilavariga-house (those classical | contents, and we shall now do the same office for its northern rival, 


names are destractive to all seatiment), every stone, and brick, aud) without attempting to draw any comparison between them. The 
tle, and crink, and cranay of which were as familiar to his mewory present Gheber ofthe Edinbargh fc; 0 casei, rich in ertiches 
us the shape of his nose, or the colcur of his hair. There was the , igh | . = > 

preat avenue gate, ou which Kate and himself, when relieved from | 0? Science, and Political Economy, with fewer dissertations on 
the stera constraint of their guardiau’s eye, were wont to indulge iu | party politics. 


a fine romping bout of swinging, and riding, and siiouling,| The first article appears to be an Essay on the character and ~ri- 
an! screaming, and lauczhing; and which, if the truth must Le 


- tings of Machiavelli It is in truth a collection of remarks de omni- 
tuid, was the scene of mavy a serious battie-royal between b b sbusd v b ' d si + ha 
the pair, so far as that iray could be called a battle, in which | 7¥8 Te9Us et quibusdam alits. Many years have e “er since it has 
all the off nce lay on the teminine side. Stepping over the stile | been our fortune te meet with so curious a composition. The style 
on one side of the closed entrance, a greater uumber of remem-| js as ambitious as tne opinions are fantastic, and we are not more 
brancers of the ciden time started up betore bim—the haggard | ss artled by the vagaries of the one than by the affectations of the 
(lrisl-ng ish for hay-yard), behind the sticks of whieh they had , Ii hick! tl sah by which ie 
played many & merry Zane of hoop, and hide and seek, the litte |OMeT tI Chickly strewn with antitheses by which some ir 
pond, on whieh they had lauached their green flag-boats, and cheered | Most ancient acquaintance of common-place are so disguised as 
them as they skimmed over the suriace, with as keen and certainly | nearly to elude detection. The manner is so excessively diffuse,— 
yuile as philosophical an interest as the spectators of the T. Y.C-| jjjustration is so huddled on illustration,—dogmatism on dogma- 
matches on the banks of father Thames. Leaving all thee sweet pea didi ‘ F ; : alt li daitaie is 
8 imulaats of memory behind bim, however, Aylmer approaciied the |S —~8B© Clgression springs sO perversely oul Ob digression, as 
dwelling of the still sweeter being to whom they were inde Lted for | almost to exhaust the pack-horse patience of a critic. The political 
more than hall their iaterest. As he crossed the law., his eyes fixed | character of Machivaelli is rated very low, by the reviewer on the 
on the window of the parlour, which (ot the gentle iustiact ol adec- | score of honesty, but this judgment he qualifies by sayiug that dis- 


we wuld fain assert it, bul) bis memory told) higi was , Tr af ; : 
tion, though tr Se eae nye Ang Ae ar” res ~ | honesty in politics was the characteristic of the age’ Having said 
hier appointed place of work, of study, and of elegsntamusement, hie 


kaw the light uiastin blind withdrawn for an instant, and a fair lace, this he enters into a long rambling dissertation on the early history 
with hair clustering about i!, in papers, like ripening grap s, just 
shewed itself, and ‘vanished, like a shooting star.’ The blind was 
teen sj asted, aud Ayimer beheld notbing further of the inumaies of ; F a 
Kidwsariigny wutil he had applied bimsell to the brazen kuocker of the Having denounced the sincerity, morality, aud 
hall door, It was opened almost insiautly, by (not the dear hand honour of Machiavelli, the reviewer turns round and excuses 
Wiich his turobbing heart had led him to anticipate, but) the more 
robiast and substantial one of Norry, the ‘ getter up of small linen’ to 
iy tat tens wun e Fe ie of a wickedness of the Prince aud the Discourses he admits, and asserts, 
cheek, and the sparkle of ber eye, tokens of a welcome on her part. | moreover, that Maciiavelli wrote just as he thought. By a curious 
and ecerting on Aylmer’s, a little more Irish than the lady of the 
house might have been pleased to wilness—but this is nove of Our! page unprivcipled, and profligate now yet were by no means to be 
busivess. Aylmer hurvied on, witha pulse turobbing ia the tumui-|  ? ae ET Ge ‘ outers 
muousness Of expectatiun, into the parlour; but he found no vue condemned then, because dissimulation and talsehood were universal 


of the Italian Republics, which is plaistered with geveralizations, re- 
flections, and inferences. Some people will call this philosophy 


but we do not. 


him by saying these are partial taints, not a general depravity, and 
belong not to the man but to the country and the age. ‘The political 


kind of logic he again proves that these treatises, though excessively 





had been very recently abandoned by its mistress, Tire slight feel- 
ing of disappointment which this seeming coldness and tardiness 
gave occasion to, was quickly removed, however, by the appearance 
of two or three curl-papers, dropped near the pier-glass, Aylmer 
siniied most roguishly and impudeatly, as be stooped to pick one up; | | 
but he Was properly punished for his conceit aud impertinence. 4! doni aud Moliere will smile at this passage. So he says that Ma-| 
was tora from one of bis Own best Coniposed aud most poetical epis- 
—_ Humbled and irritated . litle, be began, in the absent »' ot bis] Herodotus and ‘Tacitus!! 
frieud, to collect trom the objects around him ail the indications of Pe 
lie present state of ver mind aid habiis which these could supply. | Presently we shall have Dante and Metastasio, or Milton and Tom) 
‘bbe datk-graived, well polished oakea fluor was stvewed (around | Moore, classed together for the identity of their styles. There is a | 
the work-lable) with fray ments of deess,—a species of feminine care 

lessuess, whici., however severely reprebended by mothers and yo PED EH and oe 
vernesses, ling always been regarded boil by Ayiuaer and my:eit! ; ots He is om with all science and has at 
with much tenderness, as imparting a very civilised air bo a mausion, | the tip of bis tongue the contents of all books 
when disposed with sufficiently coreful negligence. Nothing iv more | 


singularly sweeping." Every thing is particularly good or particu- 
larly bad. ‘lhus ‘*the Mandragola is superior to the Lest of Gol 
doni’s comedies, and only inferior to the best of Moliere.” Any 


sensible man who bas read Machiavel’s p ece and the works of Gol- 








} . * . . 7 { 
| chiavel’s historical style resembles those of Herodotus and Tacitus! | 


Here is a reviewer with a veugeance. 


| fixed determination in the reviewer to know every thing aud to say 


a word about every thing 


| 
ce ht | 
Then too, he talks! 


| with such a jauoty and satisfied air—with such a cousciousness of 
ornamental to al mely Douse, in aw Ju c *utry, ian those seaite ed | 


SVuijploims of geutle Wouwanhvod. A volume of Fe:rars Hisiery of 
Limerick, lying with a thread-paper Loiween the leaves, eva 


, 


. na . . . | 
infinite supeitority over all his predecessors—ithat one cannot but be 


1e@u 
: : . ' + — sh: oo cima y date bende . oe ee ad A aa 
Aylwer to torm a diagnostic of a litte female patrio'ism; while an | ¢y with a dash of his pen;—destroys the recognized pretensions of 
pamuffed harp, with a music-stand aud book, near the window, ra- | 
ther modestly thrown into shade, gave indications of bigher eccom- 
{ i fie tha} i } 
Hishwieut than be bad even bees led to Wope for ilthese deligut |... : ‘ ‘ ) 
reeeereees Uae _ ‘ : “ F it is beyond the power of tan to describe the article we will give a 
jul couclusions were ’ however, soon cul shor ly fue soundel a light } 


infinitely amused with him. Ele overthvows a whole system of poli- 


scholars, statesinéu, historians, warriors, and philosophers with a 


word, aud cousigus a vation to perpetual infamy witu a sweev As 


| P . . ° ; . 
foot upen the staircase wiihou, His heart leaped into bis eyes, as | specimen of his dogmatism and presumption —* Our own foolish 
he beat them over the door—ihe handie strved—it was opens d. | Lord Lyt leton” (1 e. the historiaa and statesi tiij— the svilisi 
‘Kate! Kate!’ ‘Oh, William!’ [Ekaow there are many very res 
pectavle persons, Whose theory, as Well as practice. itis, to woke all! | 

' ill - . Sheridan have more 
ihe impulses of pas-ion and teeling, as well as ail the varieties of 


| German’ —* the trivolous and prating Fienchman.’’— Cougreve and 


deeply injured the comedy of Eaglacd than | 
. . . ‘ . , oY titers »° emthe ats mS oF rs q Ta . ‘ 2 tie 
action and attitude, o> nosious to the rules of et quette—whe can be | any other writers, the siate-papers of modera times are filed with 


joyous within limit, or most elegaut!y discousolate, as the oevasion | inysterious jargon, the flash language of political rolbers and 


> re ire . ‘ ‘ analavy te Fer fi) con. | e9 ue - , 99 . . 
may require—aid to sueh Tecan have uo apology to oder for the cou | sharpers’’—‘‘the frivolous Leo X.” Montesquieu he sets down at| 





duct of my beroime at this conjuncture, She received the friend hallow system-monger, a coxcoml k, é TI | 

of : . - ot ‘ : }ouce a8 a shallow system-t ger, ac SOInND, a G(UacK, VC ese 
and playmate of her childhood with aa ecstacy truly barbarous— ; ts. _— a Quack, ¢ 
there is no denv nz the fact—she almost rusbed into his wvais—-he are but a very few of the dashing sentences of the reviewer yet they | 


hardly checked the kiss which be was presumptous epough to snatch | will furnish * a taste of bis quality.” 
from ber, and very taintly even on its repetiion—tcr delight was 
outrageously unsopbisticated agd oatusal—it was, in fact, an Ir si] si il iacaaibe hits abit. te. Medina i tage) 
meeting ‘all over.” When the Kates,’ and * Willi uns,’ and * vs genious turns of t houg vis tu this articie, { evinces an extensive 


lt is not to be denied, witb ali 


iis taulis, that there are occasional elegancies of expression aud in- 


‘ ) —) paris « . ick . * i . . 
goudnesse-,” and *‘ dear mees!’ and bursts of laughter, and all the | course of reading and a quick memory in the write: 
other delicious nothings in whieh this untamed affection is privileged 
to indalze itself on such occasions, had been wearly expended, Ay 
mer contemplated the face aud figure of his young fiend wilh greater R 

‘ 7 , aie eview 
attention; and we shell vow describe what be saw, as accuraiely «es ** ht : 
possible. He was oot disappointed in any way by either the counte- lt is more ambitious, more fantastic, more diffuse, and more dogma- 
pance of the peisou of bis wistress (ior as sucn, at the first glenee bie 

‘ st hor »¥> of ti | »one wee les if 2 s . . ‘, ° . 
had set hendown); and rv though the — was beautitul, the tor we should un ot be surprised to Lear of tis betug greatly admired 
mer tell decided!y short of that standard, lheie was no exquisit bas P - . : P eae 
; ‘ ; . aa he Geological Essay on Dr Daubeny’s Bovk on Volcanoes. is va 
combiuation of colourim the cheeks—no lites and ruses—ine ru- . 


{hat writer 
we have reason to believe is Mr Macaulay, the author of a briiliant | 

' 
and popular essay ou the character of Milton in a late Edinburgh | 


The present article is vastly inferior to i(s predecessor. | 


bjes——po diamouds, aud yet the tace iiself was perlectty c pt Vati 


luable and interesting. It is one of those pieces for which the Edin 
Her lips were thin, but eternally charged with au expression of arch 


burgh is famous, where general principles are so happily illustrated 
g i pps 


Prawily Viaoutse , ‘ . > restle > , . , ; 
gravity, OF Uadieg sized freasure, which the r on $s heart supplied in by tacts as to take away all the repulsive dry uess of «a me rely scien- 
sucii Continual succession as totally to exciude all thought of con- 


rol? : . | tifie tise. — Anne Boleyn furnishes the salject for the next arti- | 
sidering their pretentions to mere materel beauty. Her eye was fic treats aye Ject forthe nex 


veay, aid shrewd ia its mowents of comparative inaction, but fall) cle. Milman’s dramatic poem = is) dismissed with a lukewarm 

of fire, of passion, of mirth, of thought, of teeling, or of fun, accord. | praise, and Grover’s tragedy is held up to ridicule 

ing ws those Varying emotions were stirred up wilhtu ber bosom. 

‘Lhe whole couulen ance tell into a character of intensity and anima: | 

tion, Which gave hie tatvest prom se in the wo ld of the evenuess that | The introductory part of the article turns upon the quarrels beiween 
hy hs ‘ ‘ i ‘ ‘ . é : : 

might be expected trom the mad aud temper. lt was the veritable | the Catholic and Protestant writers as to the real character oi Auue, 


window to (he lv art, tor whieh the philosophic braggart affected to land it is written with ® good deal of poiut. 


From the ex- 
tracts given by the reviewer these Judgments seem to be very just 


A long, elaborate and 


si t as ! vedio + revealme spirit Whien P . ° > ‘ . 
sigh, and was ouly to be loved ier lhe revealu eut uf the sp ‘ detailed estimate of the present condition of the Revenue and Com- 
wes io it.=* She is nut handsome, cecideuly, said the student to) 7 etd 

himself, alter the elegant tashton of bis comperers in FT. C. Ds *she erten of India follows. Itisa paper to be studied rather than des- 
is nowe of your brick-and moricr beauties—but | like ber the betier— | 


* 


cribed. The author is most probably Mr. Maculloch. Ameri 
® — ' 7 ’ ’ | . = pe . . . e 
there's z0v¢ about her. Tis a well-built lorehead, too. cans will be grateful to the Edinburgh reviewers for the liberal opi- 





nions and compliments which they pay thei in their notice of * the 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, NY, XC, British Campaign at Washington and New Orleans.’ 


(This number of the Edinburgh has been furnished us by the} self is short, sketchy and iuteresting. 


The notice it- 


kindness of a literary and scientific friend who obtained it from the 
Editor before its publication in England. } 


The review of Major Moody’s official Reports *‘on the Social and 
Industrial” (what word is this?) “ capacities of Negroes” in the tor- 

The two leading periodicals of Great Britain have been for some | rid zone, is av admirable one. It refutes Major Moody, with great 
years falling away from their ancient magnificence. Younger and | dexterity of logic and much felicity of sarcasm. It is indeed a ya- 
ore spirited rivals in struggling for popularity had nearly “ pushed | luable article. 
them from their stools.” The reading public began to tire of the| ip the paper on the Catholic Question we recognize the pen of the 
never-failing repetition of the same set of opinions in the same style.| Rey. Sydney Smith. It is an admirable composition, full of argu- 
A declining reputation and diminisg¢d patronage at length convin-| ment, eloquence and wit. For drollery and quainincss it is equal to 





vtic. Ut is unworthy the acknowledged talents of My) M., aud vet, 


Ries June 2, 
any of its fraternal predecessors, and for overwhelming strength of 
reasoning we could not easily point out its equal. {It is founded on 
a pamphlet of Lord Nugent ia favour of the Catholic Claims, anid 
it speaks praisingly of his Lordship’s generai character as well as of 
this particular publication, 

Mr. Maculloch supplies a brief essay on the Reciprocity System, 
the title given to the System put in operation by the act of 6th Geo. 
1V. cap. 1. Mr. Maculloch holds that the difficulties in which the 
Shipping loterest is at present involved, have not been occasioned 
by the relaxations introduced into the Navigation laws by Mr. Hus- 
kisson and his colleagues. He goes still farther, and maintains, that 
but for these measures the distress of the ship-owners would have 
been still greater than itis. A chief position of Mr. M. is, that the 
mercantile marine of England was artificially increased during the 
late war, This he explains at some length. He also rescues Mr. 
Huskisson from the prejudices excited against him as the source and 
propounder of all the navigation laws, by showing that the recipro- 
city system (of equal charges and equal duties) was established 
twelve years since between Great Britain and the United States. 
At the same time he asserts, that had it originated with Mr. Huskis- 
son it would have been only another title to honour. Mr. H. has 
extended the system of reciprocity to the northern powers which 
Messrs. Rose and Vansittart began with the United States iv 1815, 
The reviewer maintains that it is better to carry on a commerce 
with foreign countries, even in their own ships, than to be wholly ex- 
cluded from their markets. It is choosing the least of two evils and 
some Choice Ministers were obliged to make. But the alleged in- 
crease of foreign shipping in British ports is infinitely less thaw 
might have been supposed. Avter all, the distress among the ship- 
owners is not peculiar to them alone. All the other interests in the 
nation have suffered in the same way. The Reviewer ends with « 








compliment to the wisdom of the course pursued by the Ministers. 


It is curious to read the vindication of Ministers in the Edinburgh. 


This is one of the revolutions of the times. Extvemes of all kiud- 
meet. 


The system and administration of English Law furnishes the sub4 
there, although tue disposition of tue turniture shewed him that it then and are rare now. The literary judgments of this reviewer are ject of av important paper. 


The auvtwor (Mr. John Williams, Bar- 
rister, and lately M. P. for Lincoln) complains of the age of the 
Judges, and their fewness; of the enormous increase of business, 
and of the vast expence of law proceedings. His ceusures are chiefly 
divected against the Court of Chancery, and he condemns the recent 
Report from the Chancery Commission as partial aud imperfect, and 
praises the valuable treatise of Mi. Humphreys. He pays a proper 
tribute to the legal reforms made by the Kings of Bavaria and the 
Netherlands, and to those now going oo in Louisiana aud New-York 

There is a full and instructive review of Babbages’ treatise on Life 
Assurance. That treatise is very inaccurate aud incomplete, aud 
wholly unworthy the high mathematical reputation of its author. The 


reviewer enters into a history of Life Assurance, and gives a sketel 


of its state iv foreign countries. The passages, in which he speak 


of those in the United States are entirely wrong. He makes out that 
there are none in the Union, except those in the state of New-York 

But on his owa ground he speaks with greater acc uracy, and point 
out the defects of the English lastitutionsS with great acuteness and 


sing to society ; 


Of the short paper on ‘the Jate vote of the House of Commons 
touching the Catholic Question, we think very little. [tis a loose an: 
slovenly written article, without either strength or point. Professo 
Seyfarth’s Rudin nia gWigroulyphices are ue xt examined, and pr 
nounced to be very absurd. The reviewer awards cousiderable prai 
to Dr Young for his diligeat and successful researches in Egy ptia 
hieroglyphic literature. These researches have lately been much 4 
sisted by the discovery of some very ancient MSS. With this artic 


the number closes. 


i? Exchange at New-York on London 103-4 to 14 per cent 


QMENR ASE BOW, — 


NEW-YORK, SATURDAY, JUNE 2, 1827 





amd 


paw de 


We are without any later intelligence trom Europe. 
NAVAL COURTESY. 
We have much pleasure in inserting the (ullowing correspondenc 
which we copy from Mr. Lang’s Gazette :— 

“ We have received by the ship Portia, from our correspondent a! 
Valparaiso. the Telegrafo Mereaatil y Politico of the 20th of Fel 
ruary, from which we extract the annexed cor respondence. Acts o 
the nature alluded to, tend, more than any other, to exalt our na 
tional character, and to preserve the good uoderstaadin 

| happily exists between British and American cfticers. 
| Valparaiso, 5th February, 1827 
| Sir—We the undersigned, Beitish Merchants and others reside 
lin this Port, having been made acquainted with the very essenti 
| . ‘ . ** ~ <f P 
service revdered by Captain Finch, the officers and crew of ti 
United States ship of war Vlocennes. to the ship Jonn Palmer, 


g Which now 


| British whaler, whic) vessel while standing off and on this Harbon 
| was driven so near the shore that had it not been forthe very prom 
| and active assistance afiorded by the boats of the Vincennes, # 
| would have inevitably goue on shore, beg heave respectfully io ft 
quest that you will have the goodness to espress to Captain Fin 
ithe officers and crew under his command, how very sensibly we fi 
| this additional proof of the anxiety which the officers of the Unit 
| States Navy have so frequently evinced upon this station to do wh 
ever lies in their power to keep up that harmony and good » 
| which so happily exists.between the two nations, 
We are, Sir very respectiully, your most obedient servants. 
Brittain Wadvington & Co., George Young & Co, for Bunster 
Widder, James Duncan, Angus Livingston, for ‘Thomas Patricks 
William K. Kennedy, Mitchel Ashton, Wm. Henderson, Henry 
Pearse, Gibbs, Crawly & Co., George Thomas Davy, T. Roskelk 
| Croft, for Dickson, Price & Co., Thomas H. Benn, Andreu Bie 
| Fudle, Hutek, Coil & Co., Liljwaleh & Burdon, for Wytie Miller 
1Co., James Clark, for Taylor, Kirk & Co., John A. Walker, W t 
Rouse, H. B. M. Consal for the province ef Conception, John Whit 
H. B. M. Vice Consul for Crile. 
To C. R. Nugent, Esq H. B. M. Consul General, &c. ber he. 








force, whilst he shews that waen properly couducted they are a bles. 
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British Consulate, Valparaiso, Februery 5, 1827. 











Sir—I have the honor to request you wiil be pleased to present the 


enclosed letter to Captain Finch, the officers and crew of the U 8S. 
sloop of war Vioceune-s. 

In the performance of this pleasing part of my duty J beg to add 
my fervent concurrence to every expression contained in this letter. 

I have the houour to be, 
Sir, your obedient humble servant, 
» ©. R. NUGENT. 
H. B. M. Consul General for Chile. 
To M. Hogan, Esq. Consul of the U. S. of North America, (sigued.) 
U. 8 Ship Vincennes, Valparaiso Bay, 7th February, 1827. 

Sir—I beg leave to express, through you, to the British residents 
at this place the very great gratification which is derived by myself, 
officers and crew, from their leiter of the Sth inst., and to say that 
wiatever service has been rendered in the case referred to, is more 
than requited hy the prompt and handsome acknowledgment which 
has been tendered to us. 

You will aisaconfer a favor by assuring the British residents that 
while the Vincennes may continue on this Coast, every opportunity 
will be embraced to evince an interest in their behalf; and to increase 
the ingenuous friendship which so proudly subsists between the U 
States and Great Britain. 

i will thank you to make my individual acknowledgments to H. B 
M. Consul General, Mr Nugent, for the courtesy observed in con- 
veying the sev:iments of the British residents to us; and to receive 
yourself the declaration of the high respect and consideration which 
is entertained, by my officers and self tor your character. 

With these seatiments, | am your most obedient servant, 

(Signed) W. B. FINCH. 
To Michael tlogan, Esq. Consul of the United States of America 
for Chile. 

[ /his letter was sent to Mr. Nugent by Mr. Hogan with a very 
complimentary one of bis own | 

Troubles in India—False alarm —An arrival at an eastern port 
from Calcutta has put us in possession of papers from the latter 
place to the 27th of January, in which is found a report that the 
Russian armies under General Yermaloff have defeated the Persians 
at all poiuts and pusied their conquests as far as Tehran. It is in- 
ferred from this, that Persia is about to be dismembered and that the 
British possessions in India are in a fair way to become, Russian 
provinces. One sapient editor, in fact. already imagines the Cos- 
sacks on the banks of the Ganges. We shall presently show that 
this alarm is groundless, and that the reported victories are no other 
than those which took place im September and October last, of which 
we had intelligence some six months ago It is a little too extrava- 
gant to receive news “ latest from Russia“ via Calcutta and the Cape 
of Good Hope 

it will be observed that the Calcutta intelligence is dated 27th 
of January, and allowing it to have been six weeks on its way 
from the naurtbern part of Persia, the battles spoken of must have 
taken place in December. Now it so happens that we have accounts 
from the seat of war up to the 12th or loth of January via Europe, 
at which time the Russian army was settled very comiortably in its 
winter quarters without auy inclimation of advancing further into 
Persia before the spring. 
were endeavourin, to negetiate a peace under the auspices of Eng- 
land. We substanuate our assertions by the sebjomad extracts. 

In the Asiatic Journal for March, a work of unquestionable 
authority, and whicn records allevents having the remotest bearing 
upon India with the utmost precision, we find the following :— 

“ Persia—the War —Vhe Algemeine Zeitung, contains an article 
dated St. Petersburg :, Jan. 17, which gives some additional intelli- 
gence respecting the operations in Georgia {t appears that the Per- 
sians have entrenched themselves in the impenetrable ravines and 
defiles of their frontier, and consequently hostilities must be suspen- 
ded until the return of spring, When the war will be renewed with 
great vigour on the pert of Russia, unless a peace, in the meantime, 
should be concluded through the mediation of England.” 

Tho following is taken from a St. Petersburgh paper, of Jan. 24: 

‘On the 12th, old style (24) of December, General Yermaloff fall- 
ing back frow the province of Schekin to the river Allazan, (in Ka 
ketia) sent to Teflis (the capital of Georgia and in bis rear) a part of 
the troops that accompanied him, and with the remainder effected his 
junction with the forces stationed near the villages of Tehary aod 
Gogami, under the command of Lt. General Prince Erisioff.”’ 

From the Asiatic Journal of April 1. 

* We learn from private sources, that a Mirza (Mahomed Allee) 
has been sentto Teflis with an offer to treat for peace, and that it is 
expected a Persian ainbassador will shortly proceed to St Peters- 
burgh. 

*“ The progress of the war as far as we can collect from the Rus- 
sian papers, promises no decisive result; the Persians seem passive, 
aint the Russian troups confine themselves to incursions into the ter- 
ritories of the enemy 

‘General Madatoff passed the Araxes on the 28th December (9th 
Jin.), and, in conjanction with Col. Mitschenko, marched in the di- 
riction of Artabeel, to the river Zamhour, where he surprised a 

lody of Nomade Persian tribes. ‘The cavalry attacked their camp 
vith success, and took a vast number of sheep besides camels and 
lorses. 


‘Prince Madatoff has since re-crossed the Araxes and retired.” 

From the London ourier of April 13. 

Frankfort-on-the-Oder April 1.—Recent news from Teflis, received 
a Moscow, announce that reports of a pacific nature are again cir- 
alated in Georgia, announcing, but in a vague manner, the basis of 
areaty of peace with the Court of Tehran. under the meditation of 
doreign power, and which would secure to Russia not only an in- 
dmnity for the expenses of the war, occasioned by the irruption of 
te Persians, but also a fixed frontier along the Araxes, with the 
countries washed by that river, to the Caspian Sea 
Thus it appears thit both armies are in winter quarters—the Per- 
dns strongly intrenched ; that Prince Madatoff, on a predatory in- 
«sion, crossed the Araxes on the 9th of Jan. and afterwards re- 
wssed to hisown side; probably on the Lithor 12th. The Frank- 
rt account does not state any date, but it is said to be “recent news,” 
rhaps the 15th or 20th of Jan. How then could the Russian army 
bak up, force the Persian lines, arrive at Tehran—capture it—and 
t intelligence reach Calcutta in a week ? 
(Icutta news is probably nothing more than an account of the ope- 
tions at the close of the last campaign, exaggerated with the cap- 
re of Tehran. The best accounts from Europe hold out strong 
pes of an accommodation before the re-commencement of hostili- 
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the respective Governments, moreover, | 


As we sail before, the | 


She Aion. 
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ties; at any rate those who have indulged in the speculations before 
adverted to have certainly been premature. 


ARCTIC LAND EXPEDITION. 

The substance of the intelligence received from Captain Frank- 
lin, which we gave last week, has caused much regret, particularly 
as it implied an abandonment of the enterprize almost at a moment 
when it was about to be crowned with success. We have reason, 
however, to hope that Captain Franklin will not return without mak- 
ing another effort. 

We are informed by a gentleman who travelled with Capt. Frank- 
lin from New York to Upper Canada in the spring of 1825, that 
Capt. F. was by no means certain of accomplishing the whole dis- 
tauce from Makenzie’s river to ley Cape in one summer. It is 
moreover understood that Captain Beechy, of H M ship Blossom 
(who we perceive is called a Whalemanby an evening paper of this 
city) was not to abandoa Bhering’s straits until the close of the sum- 





mer of 1527 If these statements be correct, there is but little 
‘oubt that Captain Franklin will make another attempt to reach the | 
Sonth Sea. 

The progress made last summer, whien we consider that the sum- | 
mer consists of only six weeks navigable weather, and the number 


of rivers, bays, and inlets it is necessary to examine upon an unex- 
plored coast, was as great as could be reasonably expected. The 
intrepid navigators embarked in canoes and boats, carried all the | 
way from Hudson's Bay, and the lakes in Canada, at the mouth of 


coasted along the northern margin of the American continent uutil 
they reached longitude, nearly, 150, a distance of about 500 miles, 
and only about 250 from Icy Cape, where the Blossom was waiting 
for them. At this point the thick fogs and the advanced state of the 


season obliged the party to return. 




















If then no greater difliculty 
| than we are yet apprised of exists, it seems morally certain that they 
| will make at least one more trial, and we fervently hope with success. 
| Should, however, the expedition return, even now. it will have 
, added much to our stock of geographical knowledge. The Detroit 
| account states that Capt. F. had satisfactorily ascertained the exis- 
| tence of a continuity of sea coast and easy water communication be- 
‘tween the mouths of Mackenzie’s and Coppermine rivers. Capiain 
' Franklin informed us, while here. that Doctor Richar:ison would be 


| deputed to survey that part of the polar coast, and it would, there- 


Captain Franklin, in his first voyage, penetrated in an easterly | 


direction from the Coppermine to Point Turnagain in lon. 108, and 
has given a correct chart of the coast; that part of the coast lying 
between the Coppermine and 


- seem, that his duty bas been successfully performed 


Mackenzies’ it appears has 
been traversed by Dr. Richardson, while Capt. F has 
| penetrated tn a westerly direction from the river of Mackenzie to 


now 


himself 


lon 150; thus making an aggregate exploration of furly lwo degrees | 


of polar coast. 


} the enthusiasiic and persevering winds of Captain Franklin and his 


gallant followers. 


vouring to solve, under the most trying and complicated difficulties, 


| sympathies aud hopes for their success. 


have their testimony, whether the land upon our sphere consists of | 
one continent or two, 





' 
In the very interesting and picturesque article The Subaltern in 
this day's paper, a curious incident is mentioned and may provoke 
| some inquiry. 





We of course copy the article exactly as we fiund it 
and should any thing be offered from any quarter in the way of ex- 
| planation, we shall cheerfully publish it 


Colonial Trade —In the New Brunswick papers we find the copy | 
| of a Memorial from the Chamber of Commerce of the city of St 
| John, to the Lords of the Treasury, praying that American produc- 
| tions may be prohibited in the West Indies, when brought from the | 
| neutral islands. 


The memorial which we have not room for this | 
| week, enters at large into the reasons why its prayer ought to be | 
‘granted, and points ont moreover the benefit that would accrue to 
British shipping if such a regulation were adopted. 


We regret to say, that we cannot publish the verses addressed | 
to” **** They remind us too much of the beautiful stanzas be- | 
ginning “ Fare thee well, PU think of thee,” which we used to sing 
| when once in a similar unhappy predicament with our correspon- 


deut Perhaps the publication of the verses we mention, may be 


| equally efficacious with those we reject, in bringing back the lady; 


|; at all events we have no objection to make that experiment if our 


fi iend authorizes us so to do. 





| Mr. Turquand, Commissary General of his Majesty's forces in | 
! 


| British America, arrived in town last week from Canada. and will | 
depart again on Tuesday 


Mr. Turquand after making the tour of 
the two provinces will embark for England at Quebec. 





Mr Macready, his Lady and Sister, will leave town on Tuesday 
Gilbert Robertson, Esq His Majesty's Consul at Phila- 
| delphia, arrived in town a few days since. 

| 


{ 
| for Niagara. 


Admiral Sir Isaac Coffin, sailed yesterday in the packet for Liver- 
pool. ‘The gallant admiral, we regret to say, continued in a bad 


state of health. 





Mr Raguet, the American Charge des Affairs, bas returned from 
Rio Janeiro, on account of unatoned tor tmsults received from the | 
Brazilian Court. 

Destructive Fire —Vive houses and several stables were completels 
destroyed, and some others very much injured by fire at Quebee, | 
early on the morning of the 
Lebiond’s, Advocat: 
A Mr Walker was ‘som 
property and a woman was ¢ mnrecrousiy injured by throwing herself! 
from a window Several other persons narrowly escaped with their | 
lives. Mr. Gugy’s louse with others were cestroyed The value! 
of the property dest oved is estimated at nearly 7000, of whix h| 
‘amount £4725 was insure! in the Quebec Fire Office. 


Quihinst. It commenced at M. Jacques 


vear the Court House and the castleof St. Lewis. 


shockiigly burned in his endeavours to sav 


The pursuit is one of deep and intense interest, and well befitting | 


the great problem of a northwest passage, they command all our! 


Mackeuzie's river, which is !n lat. 69, lon, 130; from this point they | | 


| to be 6 feet above high-water line 


As enlarging the bounds of science, and endea- | 


It is, indeed, desirable to | 
| 


| few doors ‘o St Paul’s Church, between Fulton ana Dey streets. 
’ 


of the principal tunducements for the establishes 


| Family. 


= Extract of a ietter from Havana, dated Moy ii. 
“We have nothing new here, and ail is quiet; H. M. ships Tsis, 
Capt Patten, bearing the flag of Vice Admiral Sir Lawrence Halsted, 
and the Barham, Capt “ir John. Louis, also bearing the flag of Vice 
Admiral the Hon. Elphinstone Fieming, arrived here on the 29th ult. 
in.8 days from Jamaica, and the former sailed for England the 4th 
inst the latter for Nassau on the 7th This last carried passenger 
viajor General Grant, to resume the Government of the Bahamas. 
The Barham, as you are doubtless we!| aware is a cut down 74; but 
she was, as she richly deserves to be, the admiration of every one Yn 
Havana; she mounts 52 guns, all 32 pounders, long guns, except in- 
deed those on the quarter deck, that are a trifle shorter than those on 
the main deck; a flushed deck fore and aft, and every convenience 
for the officers and menv—her complement is about 450 br 500) men, 
and has her full crew ow board The Isis, deservedly counted the 
fastest sailing frigate on the station, was fairly beaten in a trial they 
had together, the Barham runving ont of her sight in the course of 
12 hours. though her masts and sails are the same she had when she 
was a 74, and on that account look rather heavy, bat she is on the 
whole a very fine vessel. «Ye are daily expecting H. M. ship Rattle- 
snake from Jamaica, bound to New York, and are anxiously waiting 
her arrival.” 





Mr Macready’s benefit and last appearance in the United States, 


| will take place on Monday, on which oceasion be will play Macbeth. 
| tiis performance of this character is considered by many the best 
of his best, and is certainly better than that of any other living tra- 
| gedian. 
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OFFICE OF THE CATAK AQUI BRIDGE COMPANY, 
Kingstou, UC. May 12, 1827. 
'OTICE is hereby given, that tenders wiil be received at this effice until 12 
o’clock at noon on Thu sday the 21st day of June next, from such persons 
as mas ve willi g to enter into a contract tor the construction Of a weoden 
bridge across the Great River Caters qui trom this town to the opposite shore. 
The extreme width of the river at the proposed scite is 1,000 .eet. the greatest 
depth of water is about 15 +eet, gradually shoaling to between 3 and 2 feet, wnd 
the bottom is @ regular flat line stone covered with only a small port on 
of mud. 

The Bridge intended to be built is to be 30 ‘eet in width, witha draw-bridge 
anda toot path ot 8 feet in the centre, protected by posts and rails, wiha til 
house and gates either on or at one extremity, and the lowes: part of the flooring 
The Bridge isto be supported on wooden 
piers (and not to be covered), and «tsuccient strengib to allow of the travspert 
of artillery. and as stability, durability, and economy are primary objects, orma- 
ment is not to he taken inte consideration 

A plan and specification of the intevded Bridge is to be seer at this offee, 
hut should any plan or model be civen. in by * hose willirg to contract, with an 
estimate of the expense which may be approved of by the jiowd of Directors, 
such plan may be adopted by them if th ught necessary, Sufficient sureties 
will be re wired, and their names to be siated in the tencers given in. 

June 2} GEO F. CORBET, Sec’y and Treasurer. 


‘gan CANADA COMPANY.-—the Canada company have laid out and com- 
mevcen the building of a Pown, on an extensive scale, in the county of 
flalton,to which they have given tue name of Gue/ph. in honour of the Royal 





The situation is one of the most desirable in the province, being a» the hanks 
of the Speed (one of the great bra 
for upWards of a mile and a hal 
mill seats. 

A road nas already been opene 


ches ol the Grand River. at a place where, 
ihere isa coutipued succession of valuable 


tothe town of Guelph, from Waterloo, and 
others in different di-eetions are mnued— he building lois are being cleared 
at the expense of the Company—several mill seats are eugeged, as well asa 
nuuber of the town lots; and houses to accommodate settiers. until they shall 
have built or obtained houses for the:nselves, are erected at the expense of the 
Company. 

The price of the town lots, is, at present. only 29 dolls.,an! half the money 
arising from the sales, is appropriated forthe endowment ofa Free School The 
first hundrea purchasers of town lots, when they shall have erected a babita- 
ble house will, in twelve months from the date of their purchase, be enti- 
tled to the pre-emption or privilege to purchase a lot of 25 acresin the imme- 
liate vicinity of the town, at 7s 6d. per vere, or 60 acres in the next range of 
lots, or 100 acres in the Sd range. at the sam rate, payable by five yearly in- 
stalments, with interest. 

The Company’s General Office is to be estiblished at Guelph, 
dressed to Ar 
here. 

Company's Offre, York, U. ©. May 2,187. 

[oformation may be had by applying to the undersigued, the Company's agent, 
at New York. All letters to be post paid. 

June 2 } J. CLARK BUCTIANAN. 4 Broad street. 
\ & S. SYLVESTER, 130 Broadway, New York have the honour to present 

° 


totheir friends the drawing of the New York Consolidated Lottery, 
Class No. 1, for 1827 


But offers ad- 
Galt for land, will, in the mean time continue to be received 


Ist, 2d 3d, 4th, Sth, Cth, Tih, Sth, 9th, 
6 34 40 25 27 12 48 20 3 


N. & S.S. have much pleasure in stating thet they sold many of the Jarge 
Japitals, One of 1 000 dois. and two of 500 dolls. besides many others, were 


| sent to Canada. 


Che scheme ofthe next class is troly inviting. viz :—1 prize of 15.000 dolls., 
1 of 4.000, 1 of 3,500. 1 of 3.000, besides 2,750, 2.500,2000, &e &e. &c.—All 
incash. »oland, Tichetsoniy ddolls, Manager’s shares in proportion. 

N.& S.Svivester woukl advise their friends to apply inunediately as tickets 
soon become searce [on cccount of vo other tickets being allowed to be sold in 
this state,] and may probably advance in price. 

. >? Transactions in England attended to, and any information wanted can be 
given, having correspondents in London and Liverpool. 

*,* Exchange business in all its branches. {June 2. 


YARD TO THE LADIES.—Mrs. Cantelo has removed her Corset Warehouse 
J tothe house formerly occupied by Mrs. Langlois, No. 203, Broadway, a 
Mrs Can- 
Corset Es'abl sh 


telo has cor 


ected the Millinary ans Dress Meking with her 


| ment and has no doubt by her «ttention and punctuality to give satistac ion 


| June 2. 


PASSENGERS’ OF FICE.—The subscriber, having made an arrangement 
with Mr. William S. Fitz Hugh, in Liver,ocl, and received from hima 
plan of the maaner of conducting the Passengers’ Ojfice in that city, has re- 
solved to e-tablish one on the same principle in New York, 
The number of strangers who are daily arriving at and departing from this 
city, and the frequent impositions which are practised npon them, has been one 





tof this effice. 


much tr 


‘this, bowever, 
is NOLS Only adv Owners of vesseis are saved uble, ane are 
otherwise muterially benefited. 

Persons Wishing passage to any port of wil find it to their advan 
teuge to callat the Passengers’ Office, No. 29, East side of Burling-slip, where 
every iniorimation and facility witl be afforded them 

Passages can be engaged for persons from Englard w New York at the 
lowest rates. KOBEKT F. WINSLOW. 

New York, June 2. 


nlare,. 


he world 


| REWERY AND MALT HOUSE FOR SALE.—A very valuable establish- 
ment situated in one of the most thriving villages « f the State of New 
York, having a water communication by the canal withthe city, is nov offe.ed 
on very reasonable and accommodating terms. For further patticulars apply to 
\ir. Prescott, Alvion office, N. Y.. Wim. R. Collins, Esq. Ithaca, or Messrs. R 
S Williams & Co. corner of Fultoa and South streets. [ tune 2. 
Universal Dictionary of Science, 
a! Mechruics; including av English Lexicon, 
luirger Dictionary, but remodelled, the definitions 
being simplified, and the aurhorities chronelcgically arranged. This work will 


bogs LONDON ENCYCLOPADIA; or 
Art, Liter ture, and Practi 


ym the basis of Dr. Johnson’: 


¢ completed in Forty Paris, each re containing printed matter equal to that 
jof any preceding quart) Evcyclo,) aw lia; and its conductors stand pledged to 
pablish the whote ina much skorter period than that in which any similar un- 
iertaking has ever appeared; thus avoiding the delays, the contradictions, the 
chaoges of plan and contributers ever tncident to works of this kind when long 
tracted. Conditions of Publication {. That the London Encyclopedia will 
ve published Meuth!v, ard fuily completed jn Forty Parts at 8s. each, or 
212 1-2 cents. Il. That exch part will contain 584 pages, closely printed, and 
m the averate Peven Eneray mes. 111. That th proorietor co fidently en- 
rages fer the regular and inctual publication « the work until completed 
|} LV. That the paper will be of the best tabric and ssest textute, and manufaec- 
tured expressiv for the work by Messrs. Longm & Dickenson, and the type 
from the Nationel Caslon Foundry. V. That ilemen entering their names 
as subscribers will be entitled to have tie fi iippressions of the Plates and 
Letter-press 
Jy Copies of the above work just receiver ind sehscriptions taken by 
June 2.] CHARLES S. FRANCIS, 252 Broadway 
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LOTHAIRE. 

“ Among the number of those who were found in the ranks of 
Owen Glendower, was a young man from a village in Provence, by 
name Lothaire. He had left, it seems, his home, his family, and 
even the girl to whom he was betrothed, at the chivalrous sum- 
mons of honour, only to die unnoticed in a distant land. His body 
was found a day or two after the battle, apart from the rest of his 
companions, underneath the old grey crag of Llenellin.”—Antiqui- 
ties of Carmarthenshire. 

There came a loud wail from the rock of Llienellin, 
Where the Lord of the Mogntain dwells lone in bis lair, 
“Twas the wild shriek of pain on the summer breeze swelling, 
Aud burst from the lips of the dying Lothaire; 
Tie damp mist of night like a shroud gathered o'er him, 
Tie cold chilly rock in its gioom stood before him, 
While far from his home—not a friend to deplore him— 
Lay the pride of Provence, the young gallant Lothaire. 








All idly he turned his dim eye o’er the ocean, 
For the clouds of the West saddened deep o’er its plain, 
And a tear stained his cheek, as in stifled emotion 
He sighed for the home he must ne’er see again ;— 
Still blythe in his thought its loved tenants were singing, 
Still round his own village the sweet birds were winging, 
Still soft on the gale came its merry bells ringing 
Henceiorth to be mute to young gallant Lothaire. 


He called to his frrends who that morn had stood near him, 
When the thunder of battle was loud on the hill, 
But nor kinsinan nor friend came in pity to cheer him, 
‘To staunch his death-wound, his heart’s flutter to still: 
Unstieltered, alone, on the damp heath extended, 
The warrior’s last breath on the night-air ascended— 
It ceased, and all hope in that struggle was ended, 
For silent in death slept the gallant Lothaire. 


Oh, was it for this in his own native vallies, 
A mother had sung him in childhood to rest: 
For this, had the shade of his vine-sheltered alleys 
Been haunted at eve by the maid he loved best! 
How oft shall that maid glance her eye o’er the billow, 
How oft that fond mother wake up from her pillow, 
And hear in each moan of the wind-shaken willow, 
‘The jast dying sob of her gallant Lothaire. 





THE BLACK WATCH. 
Ain—" The Forty-Second’s March.’ 


’ This is our own, our native shore— 

It ne'er shall be the Stranger’s! 

May Heaven preserve it evermore, 
In Discord’s hour and Danger’s ! 

These hills have seen our banner spread, 
And o’er the dead and dying— 

O’er gallant hearts and broadswords red, 
Our Unicorn still fying! 


We on the thistle pour our love, 
In our free soil we strike it; 

On plains below or rocks above, 
There blooms no emblem like it 

To every stetling Scottish heart 
Jt tells a kindling story ; 

It bids us spurn at Modish art, 
And think of ancient glory. 


Old Scotland's spear shall never turn 
When Faith and Honour lead ’em ; 
At Roslin and at Bannockburn, 
Our Fathers drew for freedom ; 
And that their sons are valiant too, 
Let History on her pages 
Write Egypt, Spain, and Waterloo, 
In blood, to coming ages. 


Land of our love—our native land ! 
Dear is each stream that dashes 

Iu whiteness from thy rocky strand, 
Dear ocean’s wave that washes; 

Dear are thy forests, dear thy plains, 
Dear are thy hills of heather; 

Dear are thy daughters, and their swains, 
Dear art thou altogether! 


And beats from Thule to the Tweed 
One heart that dares to slight thee— 
One craven heart that would not bleed 
Rejoicingly to rightthee? © 
No: thou art Freedom’s choicest seat, 
Religion’s chosen centre; 
And lite in us must cease to beat 
Eve foreign foot shall enter ! A 





Cyr Brat. 


The Park Theatre —Our duties are somewhat lightened by the 
approach of benefits. The rugged selfisoness of the town relaxes 
with the genial temperature of the season, and the votaries of Tha- 
lia make their annual appeals to its liberality with the larger confi- 
dence. We hope these appeals may in all cases be successtul, tho’ 
we suspect that in some they will allogether fail. The public is a 
capricious friend, and no sort of reliance can be placed on its at- 
tachments. It abandoos an old favourite with as little compunc- 
tion as a thorough bred politician des-rts his principles or his party. 
After years of assiduous courtship the resident actor sees his pre- 
tensions scouted by this perverse mistress, aud all her favours la- 
vished on some pewer and more dashing lover. This is very cruel in 
the public, but what can be done! There is no checking tie way- 
wardness of such a coquette, and we advise the actors at all the 
theatres to endwe. patieutly ber frowns and wait for a kindlier mo- 
ment y 

Amongst the regular performances we have to notice that of the 
Stranger. We not are amougst those who look upon the German dra- 
ma as the fountain of all impurity. It is disfigured by bad taste in lte- 
rature, and by much extravagance of character, but rarely debased 
by any immorality of sentiment. Yet somehow or other a notion 
has prevailed for many years that immorality and German drama 
are synonymous. As for the Slranger we canuot enter into scrutiny 
of its morality sow, but we venture to say that there are few pieces 
on the stage which are so perfectly unexceptionable. It is, aud sas 
ween, popular beyond all example, and forms a stock-play throughout 
the theatres of Europe. We hayescen it at Berlin, at Naples, at Paris, 
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at Amsterdam, and in London, and always seen it (whilst it pleased 

us) give pleasure to others. On Tuesday night the silence and the 

tears of the audience declared more forciby than words the power 

which this piece has in moving the affections. Mr. Macready exhi- 

bited some of his finest acting. His voice and the measured dignity 

of his movement suit admirably well the assumed misanthropy of 

the Stranger. ‘There is a pathos in his deep low tones which cannot 

easily be resisted. The great difliculty in playing this character is 

to prevent, its becoming offensive. It has but one feeling—hatred 

for the world; a feeling not very amiable nor calculated to attract 

our sympathy throughout five long acts. Men do not like to hear 

that they are faithless in friendship, corrupt in morality, and worthy 

of allhatred. The actor should labour to make the cause of this | 
misanthropy more prominent than its expression. In this Macready 

greatly succeeded, and we felt for him as a wronged and_ suffering 

husband, and forgot for atime that he was the covenanted fue of so- 

ciety and man. Perhaps the earlier scenes (though less powerful 

over the feelings of the audience) were the most finished specimens 

of acting. The latter scenes—that with Stemfort, and the closing one 

in which he forgives his wife—are from their very nature affecting, and 
would deeply touch an audience even if they should be badly perform- 
ed. They were, however, excellently well acted, and could scarcely be 
otherwise in the hands of Macready and Mrs. Barnes. Of this 
lady we can speak most favourably. Her Mrs. Haller is a gentle 
and fascinating representation Itis not to be expected that we 
‘estimate the merit of the whole cast of the play, and must limit our 
praise to the Countess of Mrs. Sharpe, and the Peter of Barnes. 

Our censure (for which there was some cause) we shall withhold for 
the present. 


Macready’s William Tell, on Wednesday, brought a good house. 
It Was announced as tie last night of his regular performance — 
Perhaps our sagacity was at fault, but it struck us that he was less 
felicitous than usual. There was a perceptible want of freshness 
and energy until he came to the scene before Gesler. In this he 
evinced his characteristic talent. He was alternately stero or aflec- 
tionate, proud or submissive, patient or resigned. There are few 
situations on the stage which require greater variety of power, there 
is no actor who has ever been more successful in the display of thai 
power, than Macready. He afterwards relapsed into something 
like tameness, and the scene in which he hits the apple was by no 
means so impressive as he has generally made it. The little boy 
(Wheatley) who plays Albert is remarkably promising, aad may be 
wroug bt up into a good actor. He can have no better teacher than 
his mother, whose knowledge of stage effect is. scarcely to be equal- 
led. Mr. Banker amused us greatly. On the strength of his inge- 
nious personation of Sambo or Cuffee (in the Flying Dutchman) he 
has set up for a tragedian, and plays a part in Tell in ludicrous imi- 
tation of Macready. They kil! him in the last scene. We wish it 
could be so contrived that he should be killed before the play be- 
gins. Mrs. Stickney is fortunate in being “located” amongst the 
Swiss movatains, for nothing is so. effectual in reducing excessive 
obesity as exercise, and no exercise is so effectual as running up and 
down perpendicular crags. What Mrs. S. will do, after Tell ceases 
to be played, is more than we can guess. We hope for the best. 


On Saturday last the Opera of the Englishman in India was re- 
peated. This is one of Mr. Price’s novelties produced at Drury 
Lane. The story has considerable interest, and the music, by Bish- 
op, is occasionally very sweet. The serious part of the piece turns 
upon the love of a Col. Oswald for Gulnare, av lodian girl whom he 
rescued from the horrors of a battle pretty much in the same way 
that Don Juan saves Zeila in Byron’s poem. Oswald, with an uasol- 
dier-like modesty, hesitates to declare his own love, awd lends his in- 
fluence to advance that of his friend Tancred. At length Gulnare 
summons courage, clears up the mistake, dismisses Tancred, and 
marries Oswald. ‘The comic part is better than the serious. It em- 
braces the loves of Tum Tape (Mr. Hilson) anit Sally Scruggs (Mrs. 
Hackett), two exportations to India from Cockneyland, where they 





vate theatricals, a species of insanity which in England leads its 
victims to Newgate more frequently than to Bedlam. To these is 
added the Count Glorieux (Placide), an awfully ugly Frenchman 
who is desirous of winning Miss Sally’s affections, and who by a 


had pestered their friends and relatious by an inveterate love of pri- | 


Kean.—The following appears in the Glasgow papers: 


Theatre Royal. Queen-street. For the Benefit of Mr. Kean. 
On Friday, April 13, his Majesty’s Servants will perform the ad- 


by Mr. Kean. 


_ After the Play Mr. Kean will read the Address he received in Ame- 
rica from the King of the Huron People, in the dress presented to 
and worn by him on the occasion of his being chosen a Chief and 
Prince of the Huron: Tribe.of Indians, by the name of ALNIENOUIDET, 
and of which there has been..a whole:length. portrait, just. finished 
from life, by Mr. Predetick Myer,- giving. a .correctedelineation of 
the Costume of the warlike Tribe, who unanimously: elected him a 
Chief and Brother at Quebec, on Saturday, October 7, 1826. 


Faux Pas —A sad faux pas has eclated at Cheltenham.— On Thurs- 
day morning it was discovered that the Lady of an amiable Major 
had been carried off by an Irish Gentleman. The Major had, it 
seems, been so intrusive as to open his wife's writing desk, in which 
a series of letters were discovered, which left no doubt as to. what 
had preceded the disclosure. The Major accordingly lectured the |a- 
dy, and the Lady threw herself into the arms of her lover, who, of 
course, carried her off from the scene of unpleasant difference. The 
Major is extolled in all circles ;  Majora canemus” is the Cheltenbam 
cry; while the prades declare the libertine paramour to be nothing 
less than the Devil in a Bush!—John Bull. 


Method of quelling a Riot.-—The Highlanders of Scotland are 
much disposed to quarrel, when affected by the exhalations of the 
mountain dew, A certain fiscal was recently disturbed, while enjoy- 
ing the society of a friend, by ‘‘ Mary the Maid of the Inn,” who 
broke in upon them, and announced, in a lamentable tone, that two 
men were fighting in Mac *s, and the fiscal was wanted immedi- 
ately The worthy official, after scratching his head for some time, 
(for who would not consult the cruwn lawyers in such a dilemma) 
turned to Mary, and told her to go to Mac and tell him, ‘to 
give the men a gill, provided they gave over fighting.”—“ But it 
they'll not do’t, Sir,” said Mary. “In that case,” rejoined the fiscal 
(turning to his toddy), tell him fo make the rascals fight till I come.” 


Martin Luther.—A new and very singujar discovery has lately 
heen make by Mr Lemon, of the State Paper Office. He has found 
among the papers there deposited, a fine wood portrait. coloured, of 
Martian Luther, which appears to have been sent to England, by a 
diplomatic Agent in Germany, to the English Secretary of State, 
Sir W Paget, immediately after the death of the great Reformer in 
1546. ; He is represented as seated in his study, with a skull before 
him. , Theskull rests on.a bible, and he has a small clasped book in 
one hand. An, hour glass is yae side of him, and his pen and ink are 
on the other. A German poem appears beneath, which is an ampli- 
fication of Luther’s well known prophecy, pronounced during bis 
last illness—"* Peslis eram vivus, moriens tua mors ero papa.” 
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NEW-YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
Days of sailing from\ lays of sailing from 





| Masters. | 


Ships. ew York. Liverpool. 

No.1. James Cropper|Graham \Jan.1, May 1, Sept 1|Feb. 16, June 16, Oct. 1 
4. York te Cost | 8, 8, 8 24, 24, 24 
3. Manchester W. Lee,jr.; 16, 16, 16|March i, July 1, Nov § 
2. Wm. Byroes |Hackstaf!| 24, 24, 24) 8, 8, f 
e; Wa. Thompson Maxw eli Feb.i, June 1, Oct.1| 16, 16, 1t 
4 Corinthian Davis } 8, 8, 8 24, 24, 24 
3. Pacific Crocker | 16, 16, 16\April1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1 
2. Joh. Wells ‘Harris 24, 24, 24) 8, 8, c 
1. Florida Tinkham |Mar.1, Jaly 1, Nov.1) 16, 16, 1 
4. Leeds Stoddard 8, 8, 8) 24, . 24, 2! 
3. Canada Rogers | 16, 16, 16 Jan. 1,- May 1, Sept. 
2.Birmingham {Cobb | 24, 24, 24) 8, " 

1. Sritannia \Marsball April i, Aug.1, Dec.1) 16, 16, LP 
4. Silas Richards |Holdrege | 8, 8, 8 624, 24, 24 
3. New York |Bennet | 16, 16, 16)Feb. 1. June i, Oct. 
2.SilvanusJenkins Macey 24, 24, 241 8, - 8, 


Passage inthe Cabin to Liverpool, thirty guineas : from Liverpool, thirty 
five guineas : includiag beds, bedding, wine, and stores of every description. 

No. tand 3, Old Line. Owners, 1 Wright & Son, F. Thompson, B, Marshal! 
and J. Thompson.—No. 2, New Line. Owners, Byrnes, Trimbie & Co.—No. 4, 
Packet Line. Owners, Fish, Grinnell & Co. 

Agents in Liverpool Ist and Sd Line, Cropper, Benson & Co.—2d and 4th, Ed 
ward Cearns, jr 











trick of Tape is plundered of his coat, snuff-box, mistress, and tem- 
per. There is, also, Sir Matthew Scraggs (Barnes). a gentleman who 
prides himself upon his dunghill origin and despises the high family 
notions of his lady (Mrs. Wheatley), who ultimately proves to be as | 
nearly allied to the dunghill as himself. Sir Matthew is one of that | 
numerous class of persons who after twenty years, of matrimony | 
get tired of the music with which ladies.seranade their lords. Barnes 








| be too highly praised. She deserved to be made Mrs. Tape. Mrs. | 
| Sharpe is hardly youthful enough for the very youthful Gulnare, 


NewS URRNND LONDON PACKETS. - 


Days of sailing fim Neves! Days of sailing from Lor 

Ships. | Méusters. . fq at ye of don. 
Brighton | Sebor Jan.t, May 1, Sept.1]| Feb. 25, Jane 25, Oct.2 
Columbia | Delano Feb.1, June1, Oct. 1] Mar. 25, July 25, Nov. 2 
Hudson Champlin | March 1, July 1, Nov.1| April 25, Aug. 25, Dee. 2 
Cortes | Sprgue April1, Aug.1, Dec.1/ Mey 25, Sept. 29, Jan.2: 








Pacsage in the Cabin to London, thirty guinees: from London, thirty-fir 
guineas : includiug beds, bedding, wiae, aod stores of every description. 


. . Iwners, F:sh,Grionell & Co, 136 Froni-street, New York, Agent in Londoa 
represented him very well., Mrs. Hackett’s Sally Scraggs. cannot) «.-’ wiles. od waceniteithes iat ices ' 


o. Wildes. 


NEW-YORK AND HAVRE. PACKETS. 


: : = | \Daus 4xf sailing from, Lays of sailing from 

; and Mr. Barry is too youthful for the mature Colonel Oswald. The} y,.' Ships. — |Masters.* | New York. | Havre. 

| other parts were tolerably well played, and the music was tolerably | 2 Cadmus |Allyn Jan.1, Apr. 15, Aug 1 Feb 15,June 1, Sept. 1 
well sung _—o. oe i Stepha ia |Peil 1, May 1, Sept. 1 15, 15, Oct.1 

iia ‘ 2 Edw. Quesnel Hawkins | 15, 1, Aug. 15 March 1, 15, 

| We perceive that the manager is abeut to produce a new melo-| 3 — Funk \Feb.1, 15, Sept. 1 15, July1, 

drama, entitled “ the Burning of the Kent” (East Indiaman). Eve-| } ee . — A mmm Se P sg ‘ ae = Nov. i 
ry one remembers the story of that .melancholy incident. It was} ae " ohigves. ag at, — > AP \ Pee... 

_ converted into an interesting piece at the, Coburg theatre in London, | 1 |Henry 4th = |skiddy | 1, July 1, Nov. i 15, -15, Dec. 1 
which, probably, is the one now in preparatign at the Park. 3 Queen Mab [Batman | 15, 1, Ovt.15 May 1, 15, 

, i : | 8 \Don Quixote !Clark \April i, 15, Nov.1t; , 15, Sept.1, 1 

| The New York Theatre (Bowery ).— We regret to perceive that) ; Sully | Macy 1, Aug.1, . Dee. 15, 15, Jan 1 


| the Flying Dutchman is ess attractive than it deserves to be. It is! 


| 


_stinted liberality of the public. Nor is the performance any thing 


acting. His face and curls ave very picturesque with all their ugli- 
ness, and it is impossible to gaze upon his features and witness his 
magic dexterity without sharing in some of the horror which his 
presence breathes over the sailors and the fair. Mrs. Barvett 
looks as if she had stepped from the frame of one of Vandyck’s 
| portraits, except that she is a great deal handsomer than any 
of the portraits of that great artist that we ever saw, aud she 
acts with the grace aud beauty that become her appearance. + 
| It is possibly our fault that we cannot bear Mr. Roberts in Von 
| Bummel, which he not understand. Young looks more 
|like a gunner than a seaman, and we should dread to see him 
mount the rigging of any ship in which we were passengers— 
| Nothing under a “ Ninety-Light” could stand the weight of Mr. 
Young on a lee vard-arm., ” Faulkner gives the Duich Governor in a 
fine vein of Irish humour. The negrois a failure. In the repres-n- 
tation of Hottentotism, Banker (at the Park) is of all actors facile 
| princeps. 


) 
aoes 


Forrest has performed Richard II!, with an increased saccess We 
have no pew_opigions to express in regard to his acting. aud we sin- 


their intended effect. [/60, we shal! hereafter have nothiug to do but 
admire him, without any drawbacks or qualifications 

The dancers have partially recommenced their exhibitions. _Mad 
Achille will pot appear for a short time, in consequence of some do- 
mestic interruption of her professional movements. 

The Chatham Company has taken a lease of the Broadway Circus, 
which is now fitted up as a theatre. The house is cool and pleasant, 
aud for a lange portion.of the town conseniently situated. 





cerely trust thai, the opiniens and advice already given may have | 


Passaze in the Gabin to or from Havre, one hundred and forty dollars,inck 


: . . . . t j . > ime ; ‘ ‘ res . ve sc io: . 
go! up with such prodigality of expense, with such attention to ef- | ding beds, bedding, wine, and stores of every descripti 
fect, and with sv much tact and taste, that it merits the most un-) 4 


No. 1, Old Line. Owners, Francis Depau 63 Was'ington street, Nev York 
gevtat Havre, Larue & Palmer.—Nos, 2 and 3, second and third line. Agents 
Crassous & Boyd, corner of Wall and Peari-sts. New York. .Agents athiavre 


but good. Barrett’s Vanderdecken is a fine specimen of romantic | 2, E. Quesnel, Vaine—3, Bonnafle, Boisgerard & Co. 


«,.* The whole of those vessels are of the very first description, are acee: 
ingly we'l found, and commanded by the most experierced navigators. Ever 
comfort and convenience forthe passengers is provided by the owners, nd u. 

| emituing attention shown by the captains and officers on the voyage. 
: CONDITIONS.—Price of the ALBION, Six Dollars per annum (exciisive © 
postage) —payable in advance.—All persons becoming subscribers, wil be e» 
pected tocontiaue their subscriptionsuntil a r gular notification of reliquis! 
ment is uade to toe Office, or to eitherof the Agents.—Any person eteri) 
upon a new term of subscription, and afterwards wishing to resign, will b 
expected t) cootinue through the half year so euiered upon.—All Cemuni 
cations to the Editor, or his Agents, must be post paid — Published by JHN s 
BARTLEDT, M D. Proprietor, every Saturday afternoon, at the Offic of the 
ALBION. No.9,in the Marble Building, 50 Wall-street, and forwardeby thie 
Northern and Southern Mails on the same day; by the East-rn Mails Sur 
day morving; and delivered to subscribers in the City in the afternm anc 
ening on thed«y of pubiication 
"7 He Rathbone. Utien, N. ¥Y—R. Pullen, Philade!phia—E. J. CoaleBalti 
more—P. Thompson, Washington, D. C.—Geo Hutchisou, Richmom Va.— 
Hy. White, Petersburg Va.—Richard Hill & Sons, Fredericksburgh, a.—C 
Hall, Norfolk, Va.—T. Watson, P. M., Newbern, N. C.—Arcl’d Capbell 
| Favettville, N. C—R. ilubbell, Oxford, N C.—J. C. Walker, Charleston. C.— 
BD. Plant, Columbia, S& C.—W.T Williams, Savannah, Geo.—T Binger 
Augusta, Geo.—Thos. D. Hailes, New Orleans—Rich’d Corre & Co., mobile 
Ala—Wm Brune, Natches, M'ss.-—P. Nugent, Port Gibson, Miss.—O oe 
Kevte, St. Louis, Mri.—Rev. Jno. Haughton, Cincinnati, Ohio— Hy. Plardy 
Cleaveland. Ohio—H. Howe, New Haven, Con.—M. Robison, Prov idencef. 1. 
0. ©. Greenleaf, Boston, Mass.—Wm, Simpson, 66 Chesnut street, Philalpbia 

Dp. J. Smith, Kingston, U. C.—J. Taylor, P. M., Perth—A McLear sort 
wall —O. Jones, Brockville—Tas. G. Bethune, Coburg—Jas. Crooks, N ra— 
M. Croeks,. Ancaster—Win. Hands, Sandwich—Gordian iloran, QueberW m. 

| Suter, Movireal—Jobn Bicnal, Three Rivers. (New Brurswick,) Wi Rey 
‘ nolds. St, Johas—J. & F. Beckwith, Fredericton, Riehibucto #kc.—RobeCaie 
| P. M., Mirimachi—Jobhn Balkam,St. Andrews—Charles Roche, Halifax) 5. 
Wm. 8 Perot, Bermuda—Messrs. Cabot & Co., St. Thomas—A. Anderseifassir 
St. Croiz—Thos- diunday, West Eud, St, Croix -Jno. Athill, 2. M., Aifpa 
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mired Play of * A new way to pay.old Debts,” Sir,Giles Overreach, | 
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